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Make your way to Lawton Fort Sill for an array of spring festivities. Dirring 
National Tourism Week this May, Lawton Fort Sill witl celebrate the spirit 
of two vital American institutions-our Armed Forces and the Arts. 


Arts for Alt Festival, Shepler Park, May 13-1 S 

Join over 40,000 expected visitors as they taste, touch, and take part 
in southwest Oklahoma s most popular cultural event. 

Armed Forces Day Luncheon and Parade, May 20 

Billed as the largest Armed Forces Day parade in the nation* over 1 00 
participants will march in procession to honor the men and women 
who have served our nation* past and present. Parade begins at 
Cameron University. 




Oklahoma Artists Show, May 7 - June 26 

Featuring Andrus Clark s “Scene though the Eyef and Lou Moore Hale's 
"Facing a Century: Life Stories in Sculptune," lAO [Individual Artists of 
Oklahoma) Exhibit: "24 Works on Paper Traveling Exhibit." Opening 
Reception: Saturday, May 7th, 7 to 9p.m,* Leslie Powell Gallery. 
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June 4 

Asleep At The Wheel - Poncan 
Theatre (580) 765-0943 
Show ‘n Shine Classic Car Show - 
Lake Ponca (580) 762-6235 
Corvette Car Club • Martand Mansion 
(580) 762-3856 

Herb Festival -L.A. Cann Gardens 
(580) 765-9959 

June 9-12 

Ponca Playhouse Presents - Annie - 
Poncan Theatre (580) 765-0943 
June 11 

Kaw Fest - Kaw Lake (580) 762-9494 
Water Garden Tours - Cttywide (560) 
765-2390 


April 30 

Iris Festival - Downtown Ponca City 
(580) 763-8062 

Magic of Eric Vaughn - Poncan 
Theatre 

(580) 765-0943 

May 20 

ACS Relay for Life - Hutchins 
Memorial 






(580) 716-2472 

May 29 

OK State Championship Motocross 
Races 

AMBUC Raceway 
(405) 751-6616 

June 3 


June 17-18 

Oklahoma Freewheel Bike Tour - 
Hutchins Trail - (580) 762-5453 

June 24 

Christian Music Night - Sun ‘N Fun 
(580) 762-3152 
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jjonc0city tourism, com 


Ponca City Tourism • 420 E. Grand Avenue * Ponca City, OK 


74601 


Draggin' Grand -Downtown Ponca 
City (580)762-6235 




Ice encases a tree bud after 
on OklaKoma ice storm. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


C ombined interesrs in meteorology 
and pho tography make lemman 
Gene Rhoden a picture- perfect fir 
for Oklafjonut Todttys weatiier issue* Rhodens 
images appear throughout these pages* most 
prominently in “Forces of Nature’" (page 
32). Explaining his approach, Rhoden 
says* "I iry to capture a sense of place* an 
all-encompassing mood* something that 
might relate humans and their place on 
caah with the power and grandeur of die 
skies above/" The former student research 
assistant at the NSSL in Norman has a 
trained eye br the right weather photo, 
“You must always be ready*"" RJioden says, 
“Mother Nature never waits — nor does 
she promise encores."’ Rhoden and his wife 
Kiircn live in Norman. 
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R arely does Okkboma Tod^iy feature a 
public relations executive as a con- 
tributor* but NOAA public affairs 
coordinator Keli Pirtle Tarp set the bar 
high in her efforts to assist the magazine's 
editorial staff in the months leading to this 
special issue on Okiahoma weather. 1 arp is 
the first point of contact for the five Nor- 
man NOAA Weather Partners^ making her 
something of an expert on even^thing from 
forecasting history to radar. “Its been fun 
helping the staff highlight the efforts of 
so many who are turning what others call 
a problem — our weather — into a major 
asset for the state/" she says. Tiirp and her 
family live in Goldsby. 


K eeping up with the weather is all 
about visual data. In “Tlic Four 
Seasons"" (page 42), Harold Brooks 
is the man behind the maps and graphs. 
Brooks, a research meteorologist and head 
of the mesoscale applications group for the 
NSSL, first created the contour maps in 
this issue to help forecasters and emergency 
management officials. The St, Louis native 
admits an appreciation for the surprising 
elements of weather. He says, “One of the 
things J like about observing severe thun- 
derstorms is how they challenge notions of 
what s normal, l^ge chunks of ice falling 
from the sky and winds that can destroy 
buildings aren't what wc see on a typical 
day,” Brooks* wife Katherine, and children 
Sarah and Christopher live in Norman. 
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MEET OKLAHOMA. 





Her name is Becky Drake. Married, a son away in 
college. Lives on a 2,000 acre ranch; raises wheat, 
corn, cattle. Charter member of the local ETA. 
Earned a degree in business* Loves to cook and 
travel- Went to work for a manufacturer of home 
improvement products in 1976. Came up through 
the ranks: Secretary, Office Manager, local 
Personnel Manager. Now', she is the Human 
Resources Manager responsible for employment 
policies, retirement benefits and healthcare plans 
for all the firm’s national operations. 

Becky is just one part of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured resource: our people- Those men and 
women that make our state great. Individuals that 
exemplify our native strengths of tenacity, 
integrity, and ingen uit>\ 

Like other economic development organisations 
in Oklahoma, w'e are tasked w'itli recruiting new 
industries to our state- It’s a complex and difficult 
job trying to convince a business to locate their 
operations here. But, it becomes a whole lot easier 
when they meet someone like Becky. 


RiiJ Orii'il. jn iiiUTiMrimial Fimniil^cturvr nl rvr>ideiiiiii| mMiiiivruim'i' niul prctdiicis for pmr«:!i!hionJil!>: miiJ fioni'CawiuT», one of Tnon'^ rh.in 70 finniK pnv^fcrih^ MfilAnu^nco iti 

Prvor C'neiL-4i. Tor niort.- inffimiiiiion Ahour vis Si: vi-rti^.iTiuip.coni. MyAmirrh-d InJu-irHl 


AP/WIDE WDHLD PHOTOS 


EDITOR'SLETTER 


‘'The weather in Oklahoma con be described m one word: beautiful/ 
— Weather Bureau teletype, October 4, 1 964 


AS We LIKE IT 


Z 
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Oklahoma Today advertising occount 
executive Kim Ryan takes cover with 
her boby and dog during a tornado 
warning in Oklahoma City in 2004. 


OKLAHOMA WEATHER: 25 
TEMPERATURE READINGS 



EDONT HAVE THE 
occan^ [he Golden 
Gate, or palm crecs* 
But those ot us who 
live here — and chose 
of you who wish you resided here once 
again — know that spectacular quality tor 
which we are universally known* 

Oklahoma’s wcathen a simple function of 
our position on the globc> as Chad Love so 
clearly explains in “The Four Seasons” (page 
42) ^ has defined our collective DNA as much 
as cowboys, indicinSj and oiL ITiis issue, our 






eighth single-focus issue in as many years, is 
dedicated, in both content and affeaion, to 
the wind that blows, the snow thac glistens, 
the rain that deans, and those ever-so^glorious 
clouds above. How lucky we are* 

In an effort to describe the nuances of 
this condition, here are but a few^ of the 
things that say Oklahoma weqjjer 
to me* 

1 . Gary England ^ 

2. Running barefoot to 
rhe street at 1 a.m. 
to move my car in- 
the garage for fear ^ 
of hail damage 

3* Scurrying to pub- 
lisher Joan Hender- * 
sons basement in the 
rain during a tornado 0 
warning with three dogs, all ^ ' 

led by silk scarves because we could hr * 

find their leashes, at ten p*m* 

4, My thighs sticking to the car sear 
5 * My parents, cooped up in rheir living room 
in Enid for more than a week, huddled by 
the fireplace and contemplating buying 
a generator after the ice storm of 200 1 , 
talking for hours on end about their lives 
and the lives of their children 
6. Generously slapping on the deet, OFF!, 
and Avon Skin- So-So ft Bug Guard and 
trying desperately not to scratch the 
mosquito bices 

7* Mumbling to myself in mid- April, ‘'Its 
going to be a hot summer” 

8* Mumbling to myself (and anyone within 
earshot) mid-Jidyi ' h's so hot/ 

9 * Bj rds frol i cki ng in rai n puddles 

10. Kicking myself while paying bills for not 
having OG&E and ONG average the 
utilities over twelve months 

1 1 . That blessed cool front that usually hits 
Oklahoma in mid-August 

12* Flip-flops 

13. Cleaning out last years flowers beds on 
a temperate February afternoon 


1 4. Cutting down several twigs of misdetoe 
from the neighbors tree to decorate for 
our annual Christmas part>^ 

1 5* The smell of the heater when its turned 
on for the first time 

16. A w'infer Saturday afternoon, full of 
I unseasonable thunder and rain, 
Kletffix DVDs, and my best 
stationery to catch up on long- 
overdue letters 

^ 1 7* Bundling up, borrowing 

" a truck, and picking out a 


Fraser fir Christmas tree 
1 8* Snow days at school 
* Jand snow angels in the 
yard 

* /1 9. JTe smell of rain 
20, mother and 1 sweeping, 
sweeping, sweeping, she in Enid, 
\ n^ in the city' 

2 1 . Working the earth for our first 
vegetable garden 

22. Stocking up on flea and tick medication 
for Cookie, Willie, Nora, and the cats 

23. Those first few trips to Horn Seed Com- 
pany and TLC Nursery in Oklahoma City 
and Taggart’s Garden Center in Hennessey 
in late March to buy fenilizer, weed killer, 
and shade grass seed and to dr)^-write in 
my head this years planting 

24 . Each fid I , the golden hue of our enormous 
crepe myrtle 

25. My black-and-white hat 
For every one of our 

740 subscribers who 
lives in sunny Cali- 
fornia — where blue 
skies and seventy is 
the daily forccast—and 
all the others far afield, we beckon 
you to come home for a visit* Remember* 
there s no place like Oklahoma. 



mm n 


mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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Oklahoma Public Radio 




91.7 Stillwater/Oklahoma City 
107.5 Ketchum/Tulsa 


n p r 

news 


Classical Music 
Entertainment Programming 

1-800-228-4678 www.kosu.org 
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CHAD LOVE 


"Someone once told me that the earth will always remember people as long os we speak 
their name. Fern Holland's name will be spoken for generations to come." 
— Wilma Mankiller, keynote speaker for OklaboinQ Today's Oklahoman of the Year event 


Feed Back 


So Near, So Far 

Oklahoma Toclay is an amazing, fabulous, 
ouiscanding publication. I puddle up wirh 
homesickness every time I receive it. It al- 
ways leaves me anxious to explore the places, 
spaces, and faces in Oklahoma I never knew 
existed and those already indelibly inked in 
my mind. 

Tkianks for the memories, and the ones Td 
like to have, of my beloved Red Earth. 

Judy Weverka 
eREMWOOD, TENNESSEE 

Home-Grown 

What a wonderful article in Oklahoma 
ToiLiy-^owi locally grown fotxl (“Tliejoy of 
Food," March/April 200^). Two more deli- 
cious products you might like to feature are 
venison and honey. 

jo and jerry Log-an, owners of Floney Hill 
Farm in Guthrie, have been raising fallow 
deer for sixteen years and sell venison to 
individuals and local restaurants, including 
die Coach House and Michaels Grill. Their 
venison has a very mild fla%"orand is extremely 
low in fat and cholcstcroL Ihey sell smoked 


venison products in addition to ground veni- 
son and other cuts. 

Jerry has been a beekeeper for thirty-five 
years* He has an extracting and bottling room 
attached to his home in Edmond and sells 
honey in Oklahoma City and Enid* Jo has 
developed lots of good recipes, which she is 
happy to share, featuring both the venison 
and the honey. 

Carol Woods 
EDMOND 

Where Art Thou, Mistletoe? 

1 was heartsick when I read “A Rose by Any 
Other Name'" in the November/ December 
2004 issue of Oklahoma Toekty. 

Em still an Okie even chough I now live in 
Oregon. The mistletoe to me always equated 
wiili Oklahoma* Several states have a rose as 
tlieir state flower, hut no one else has mistle- 
toe. So what if some horticulturist laughed 
about it — aren't Okies made of sterner stuff? 
Wliat next? Ifsomeone laughs about die nick- 
name '"Sooner,” are we going to change that? 

Here in Oregon our flower is the Oregon 
grape, Nevada has sagebrush, and Montana 



has hi tier root. All are unique to their states* 
Of course the rose is beaucifiil, and if the state 
fiower were based only on beauty, perhaps 
every state would have a rose* 

1 am so disappointed. 

Betty Tiger Miller 
PORTIAND, OREGON 


Many thanks to David Kesterson for his 
letter in the January^/ Feb ruar)^ 2005 issue re- 
garding the changing of the state flower from 
mistletoe to a rose. His timely, courteous 
remarks addressed the topic beautifully. 

1 too thought the mis detoe a perfect and 
fitting state fiower for Oklalioma. When I 



WHERE ARE YOU? 

AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTEST 

Deep in the heart of wheat country, this grain elevalor stands as a 
testament to an Oklohomo community's farming heritage. In the 1 965 
book The Amencan Landscape, writer Ian Nairn wrote about the 
elevator photographed at left os he approached this Dewey County 
town: "With every hilltop of the loping, rolling road the glint persisted^ 
like a star. At last the scale ond monotony of America began to moke 
sense,'' Do you know the town— named after a Latin saying attributed 
to Julius Caesar— where this grain elevator is located? 

Mail entries to Oklahoma Today, 'Where Are You?", 1 5 North 
Robinson, Suite 100, Oklohcwno City, OK 73102, or send responses 
to edttoriol@oklahomatodoy.com. Include your name and town* Entries 
must be received by May 1 0, 2005. Three winners drown from correct 
entries will receive an OWahomo Today T-shirt* The World's Largest 
Peanut in Durant was the March/April 2005 'Where Are You?" 
answer. Of the eighty-four correct entries, winners are Darrilyn Jett and 
Rosanna Scorberry of Oklahoma City and Chris Moore of Durant. 
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read the article, it not only made me disap- 
pointed that the people of Oklahoma were 
not informed prior to the change, but it made 
me wonder just how one goes about getting 
these things changed. 

How about changing the state flag? Lets 
add a picture of Garth Brooks since a whole 
bunch of Oklahomans like him. Or the state 
bird: Wouldn't a cuckoo better represent us 
than a usehil sdssor-iailed flycatcher? 

I love roses too, but tour other states plus 
the District of Columbia have roses as their 
state flower, including Georgia with the 
Cherokee rose. Saying '‘Wc were the laughing 
stock of eveiy respectable horticultural circle 
in the country*' because we honored the lowly 
mistletoe plant misses the uniqueness and 
sy m holism i r CO n vej'ed . 

What other plant stays green and pretty ah 
most all year and conjures memories of happy 
holidays and sweet smooches worldwide? 
Long live the mistletoe. 

Rosemary Mills 
EDMOND 

Sorority Spirit 

1 let my subscription lapse at the worst 
possible time. As a msulc, I missed the most 
beautihil stor)^ you have ever covered (‘‘The 
Better Angel," january/February 2005}. 
Luckily, 1 was able to read it at my parents* 
home this past weekend. 

The cover with Fern Holland immediately 
caught my eye. I never knew her, but since 
hearing of her death, I have folhmed her 
story closely — we were both Delta Gammas 
atdu. 

7he liie of Fern Holland was so licautifully 
lived and so beautifully written about in your 
magazine. What an incredible reminder chat 
wc should never let the notion, ‘‘1 am just one 
person; whai diflerence can 1 make?" stop us 
from following our heans. 

I am renewing my subscription today. 

Anne Zike 
NORMAN 

Sister Act 

1 wanted to send you a quick note to say 
thank you; I appreciate Okkhomii Today 
recognizing and honoring my sister Fern 
Holland s work and life (‘‘IFie Better Angel," 
January/ February 2005). 1 remain incred- 
ibly proud of Fern, proud of her commit- 
ment and ill I the sacrifices she made while 
working to help create the most equal and 
just global society obtainable, h is truly a 
beautiful piece. 



On March 9 at OU's Delta Gairifna chopter house. Fern Holland's family accepted 
her Ok/ohoma Today Oklohoman of the Year oword. It was the one-year anniver^ 
sory of Holland's deerth. Not pictured: Viola Hoibnd and her son Stephen 


1 read the editors letter, too (“Rose of 
Babylon") and feel compelled to share some- 
thing. Fern and I listened to m usic together 
and shared a few rare, interconnected mo- 
ments while doing so. We would lt>ok into 
each others eyes, tears screaming, and reach 
out to touch the others arm or hold hands, 
the way only sisters do, 

Ihe last time we shared one of those mo- 
ments was in early January^ 2004, just before 
site departed for Iraq. 1 lie song that brought 
diat hist treasured moment was “Landslide," 
the same song you played on herguitiir. 

All who knew Fern intimately knew- 
these things about her: Ferns hero was her 
mother, and the two grearese passions of her 
life were human rights and her nieces and 
nephews Courtney, Logan, Stephen, Zach- 
ary, and Em i lee. 

She also held two very' core beliefs: that all 
people deserve basic human rights, and that 
one person really caii make a difference in 
the lives ofothers. .She did. 

Viola Holland 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Old Times 

Thank you for including Sasser & Com- 
pany Antiques in Perkins in the recent Okk- 
harm Today Guide to Great Finds {January 
2005). We enjoy meeting the people who 
come into our store and sharing the hiscotyof 
our historic building and community. 

fve been told many times that Sasser & 
C^ompany Antiques is one of Payne County’s 
best-kept secrets. I’erhaps you w'iil help to get 


the secret out througli your publication. Wc 
feel honored to have been included. 

Virginia Sasser 

PERKINS 

Not Shy on Cheyenne 

Tliankyou for your stoty, “History s Drum 
Beats in Cheyenne" (Getaway Guide, March/ 
April 2005). 1 was able to buy part of my 
grandparents’ farm located near the Met- 
calfe Museum and am looking forward to 
spending my retirement years in Roger Mills 
County. Augusta Metcalfe was a western 
Okl;ilioma treasure. Going the extra miles to 
her museum is well \vorth the drive. 

The next time you are in Cheyenne, visit 
(he southwest corner of this wonderful 
pioneer miLSeum. The display will touch the 
li earts o f al I a rt lovers . 

Albert Dare 
TEMPE. ARIZONA 

West Meets East 

We enjoy Oklahoma Today and look for- 
ward to it each month. We send the magazine 
to our son and his family in Saudi Arabia. 

Joe & Vondo Cavender 
DURANT 

Okiahomo Today welcomes the views of 
renders. Letters are subject to editing and 
must include name, oddress, and a doytime 
phone number. Send letters to: Oklahoma 
Todayt Attn: Editor, 1 5 North Robinson, Suite 
1 00, Oklohomo City, OK 73 1 02, or fox to 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic moil 
to letters@oklohomotodoy.com. 


LETTERS 
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Most art just gets an exhibit. 
We’ve given it an entire festival. 



^upeka 



www.eurckasprings.org 


Join us as we pay mbute to creativity during 
our 18tli Annual May Festival of the Arts. 

This celebration of art in cv'cry form kicks 
off May 1 st, and doesn’t stop until May is 
over. The ARTrageous parade on May 7di 
is one you don’t want to miss. Stroll though 
galleries and studios. Even discov'cr art in 
imexpected places. Full of festivals and flin, tliis 
charming Victorian mountain village is just a 
short drive away. Come see for yourself Visit 
EUREKASPRJNGS.ORG for details or call 
1-866-WISJ-J EUREICA for a free visitor guide. 




MOTOmOTO^ BIflO. aiLL HORN 


"This ts a morvelous Mme of \he year, but olso a time when those tower- 
tng thunderstorms occasionally produce severe weather." 
— Gary England in Those Terrible Twisters and the Weather of Oklohorrta 


May Wa rn i 



By Diana Crowson 



Kremlin artist Horold 
T Hotden dedicates 
his bforsze statue 
of Will Rogers on 
horseback, 
Oklahoma "k 
Native ScwT. oi 
Will Rogers Wortd 
Airport's garden 
pbzo. n o.m. 


Wme and dine with 
a dance portner at 
Bricktown Ratals 
Days of Wine 
and Rotary fund- 
raiser at the Santo 
Fe Train Depot In 
Oklahoma City. 


Get a bird's-eye 
view of Oklo- 
homa Qviarts os the 
Spring Birding 
Tours take flight 
in the Great Sail 
Plains oreo near 
Jet- 8 a m- ThroL>gh 
May 6. 


You can o-Ford to 
relax os the angelic 
voice of Grammy 
i winner Soroh 
McLochlan Fills 
the Ford Center in 
Oklohomo City 
L with her mel- 
I liHuous mebdies. 
& 7:30 p.m. 


Rodeo fan? You'll 
wont to meet author 
Kip Stratton at Pull 
Circfe Bookstore 
in Oklahoma City 
where he'll sign his 
newest book on 
the western sport, 
Cfiosing tfie 
Rodeo 2 p.m. 


Are you freokin' 
crozy? You'll lit in 
as Okbhoma native 
ond BMX champ 
Mat Hoffman brings 
the Crazy Frea- 
kin' Biker Series 
to the Oklohomo 
City Skolepark. May 
13-15. 


Support real Oklo- 
homo champions 
at the Special 
Olympics 
Oklahoma 2005 
Summer Games 
In Stillwater. Ath- 
letes will compete 
in several events 
through May 1 3. 


Beot the heat with 
o hot new book. 
Tonight, the Okla- 
homa Center for 
Poets ond Writers 
bunches Elmore 
Leonard's new novel 
Tlhe Hof Kid at the 
old Moyo Hotel in 
Tulsa. 7 p.m. 


This Mother's Day, 
treat Mom to a day 
at the Jacobson 
House Native Art 
Center Indian 
Market in Nor- 
man, where sixty 
artists exhibit their 
works. 1 1 am. 


Toke a rood rrip to 
Sulphur s CKicko- 
5 aw Nationg^^ 
Recreation Area 

and enjoy the sooth- 
ing minerol springs. 
Area buFfolo 
provide on interest' 
ing bockdrop for a 
picnic. 


Reod all about ill 
Todoy, Oklohomo 
City University hosts 
the second annual 
Oklahoma Cen- 
tennial Book Fes- 
tival, with outhors, 
book signings, and 
□ writing workshop 
on top. 10 a.m. 


The Tony Aworri 
winning 42nd 
Street brings the 
lullaby of Broadway 
to the Oklohomo 
City Civic Center. 
Tonight's perfor- 
mance, 7:30 p.m. 
Through May 22. 


Today is opening 
day br Tul^ 
International 
^Mayfest, and 
visitors to Main 
Street downtown 
can expect fun and 
festivities through 
AAay 22. 


Carpenter Squore 
Theatre presents 
Diva, 0 pby 
about an actress’s 
tumultuous rise 
and fall, at Stage 
Center in Okbhoma 
City, Tonight's per- 
formonce, 8 p.m. 
Through May 28. 


Israeli □ good time 
today as the Jewish 
Federation of Tulsa 
presents Festival 
Israel, a celebra- 
tion of the 57th 
birthday of ihot na- 
tion. 12:30 p.m. 


Go country ot 
the Arbuckle 
Mountain Spring 
Bluegrass Jom in 

Wynnewood. Bring 
your guitar and 
a sleeping bog, 
because the ploying 
continues through 
AAoy 21 - 10 o.m. 


Find your way out 
of the Alobaster 
Caverns near 
Freedom the 
old-fashioned woy 
os the summer 
Lantern Tours 
begin. 7 p.m. 
Saturdays through 
September 3. 


Today, the Down- 
town Hoedown 

gets up and running 
in Tahlequah. Save 
your oppeKte for the 
borbecue cook-off. 

8 a m. Through 
tomorrow. 


Take a turn toward 
Davis for a day 
at Turner Falls 
Pork A 77-foot 
waterfall o waits 
odventurous spirits. 
Open 7 a.m. until 
dark. 


Today, the Phillips 
66 Big 12 Base- 
ball Tournament 

storts in Oklahoma 
City at the SBC 
Bricktown Ballpark. 
Wotch OU. OSU, 
and others compete 
far the league title. 
Through AAoy 29. 


Share in a 1 00th 
birthday celebra- 
tion In downtown 
Barnsdall during 
Bigheart Day. 
look far an op 
pea ranee by native 
daughter Anita 
Bryoni. Through 
May 28. 


Honor the bravery 
of past and present 
soldiers ot the 

Kiowa Blackleg- 
gins Warrior So- 
ciety Ceremonial 

in Anadadco. The 
weekend's events 
drow to o dose 
today. 2 p.m. 


Tradition runs deep 
os Muskogee hosts 
Celebrating 
Seminole Tradi- 
tion* this week ot 
the Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, 
Through May 28. 


Spend Memoriol 
.iTfay at the Omni 
pbx in Okbhoma 
^ /City for the last 
/day of Rockwell's 
/ America See Sot- 
f urday Evening Poit 
j covers and more 
* in on interactive 
dispby. 


Bald cypress or 
flowering dog- 
wood? Decide far 
yourself by digging 

into the Ok/aho> 
ma Gardener's 
Guide; Revised 
fd^ron by Okla- 
homa horticulturist 
Steve Dobbs. 


FRI DAY 


SATURDAY 


WEDNE'^DAY 


THURSDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


SUNDAY 
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A Union soldier jumped at the opportunity to purchase liis 
own 16 shot Henry Lever Action rifle. He gladly spent three 
months of his army pay - about !>40 - to march into battle 
armed with a rifle that gave him a Gghting chance to survive 
the brutal carnage of the war between the states. 

lliese days, gun enthusiasts like you are buying Henrys 
because they shoot great, look great, are built with the smooth- 
est actions, come with the famous Henry name and sell for 
affordabie prices, 

The Henry Lever Action, well known for its’ reliability, 
accuracy, handsome looks and smooth action. Is avtulable in 
.22 LR .22 Magnum, and the new .17 HMR varmint cartridge. 

The award-winning Henry Golden Boy .22 LR or ,22 
Magnum, a head turner with its octagon barrel and gleaming 
receiver, is destined to be a family heirloom that will be handed 
down from generation to generation. 

The unique Henry U.S. Survival rifle is ideal foi' any out- 
doorsman seeking a rifle that easily fits in a backpack. 

Our Henry Pump Action .22 brings back the days of the 
old-fashioned shooting gallery. 

Thinking about that first rifle for a youngster? Choose 
from the new Henry Mini Bolt .22 or the Henry Lever Action 
Youth .22. 

Tlie new Henry Big Boy ,44 Magnum and .45 Colt ^ 
were inspired by tlie overwhelming demand of Henry rifle 
enthusiasts for a centerfire rifle with a smooth and slick action. 
Tlte solid brass receiver and octagon barrel harken back to the 
first Henry rifles built 140 years ago. Both guns are satisfying 
the needs'of big-game hunters and Cowboy Action shooters as 
welt. 

Visit us on the web at www.henry-guns.com or mail the 
coupon for our free color catalog. 

Buying a Henry rifle is no longer 
a matter of life and death. It's 
about having a great time with 
a great rifle. 


HENRY REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
110 8th Street. Srooklyn.NY 11215 

Phone; (71 B) 499-5600 Fax; (71 8) 768-8056 www, henry-guns.com 



HENRY REPEATING ARMS CO. 




Brooklyn, New York 1 1 21 5 | 

Nam e 

MitreM 

City State Sa 



Moilh In America arm fnwd aight 
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Flowers on the protrie where the June bugs zoom, plenty of oir and plenty of room/' 

— from Rodgers St Hammerstein's "Oklahoma!" 


JuneStorming 


By Megan Rossman 



At ihe Sherwiri 
Miller Museum j 
of Jewish Art in ^ 
Tulsa, don1 miss ^ 
a moving exhibit, I 
The last Gaod- 
byet The Rescue 
of Children from 
Noxi Europe. 
Through June 5, 


Round up your 
buckaroos for 
Summer ot 
^ the Ham 
Jr at ihe Horn 
Homestead & 
1 889©rs Museum 
in Oklahoma City, 
9 a.m, Weekdoys 
through July 29, 


Join Cirnarron 
County residents 
for Santa Fe Trail 
Daze in Boise City 
with bus tours, quilt 
shows, ond the 
World Chompioni- 
ship Post Hole 
Digging Contest. 
Through June 5. 






THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


MON DAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


SUNDAY 


You don't hove 
I to be a rocket 
scientist to enjoy 
Rrairie Thunder. 
Yesterdoy ond 
! lodoy, attendees 
launch lOO rockets 
□t the Powhusko 
Municfpol Airport, 
9 a.m. I 


Cost your boitoE the 
National Sand 
Bass Festival 

in Madilk Todoy's 
events include o 
cornivo!, orts and 
crofts, and games 
for the kids, 9 a.m. 
Through Saturday, 


Fly to the Tulsa Per- 
forming Arts Center 
for Cafhy Rigby 
Is Refer Port, 
starring the Olympic 
gymnast as the boy 
who wouldn't grow 
up. Tonight's perfor- 
mance, 7:30 p.m. 
Through Sunday. 


Knee-slappin^ mu- 
sic and great bod 
ore on the ticket 
at the Sanders 
Family Blue- 
grass Festival, 
beginning today 
ol Sanders Park in 
McAlesier, Through 
Soturday. 


Experience inid- 
leclual rebirth at The 
Renaissance the 
Tulso Choutouquo of 
OSU-Tulso, feoturing 
perfornfionces From 
characters like Leon- 
ardo do Vinci and 
Grace O'AAolley. 
Through Solurdoy. 


Celebfote the 
Bel I -Weevil Bash 

in Bloif, insteod of 
battling bugs, ven- 
dors will be selling 
goodies. Don't miss 
tomorrow's porode 
ond Little Miss 
BolkWeevit contest. 
Through Saturday. 


Raise your gloss for 
wining ond dining 
ot the Drumrfght 
Wine Festivol 
ot Whitlock Park. 

In addition to food 
and drink, there will 
be live music ond 
ort br sole. Noon. 


13 
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NoHonol Aquorium 
Month wouldn't be 
complete without o 
visit to the Oklahoma 
Aquarium injenks. 
The Siegfried 
Fomily Shark 
Adventure houses 
the largest bull 
sharks in coptiviry. 


Voyage to Borlles- 
ville for Ihe OK 
Mozart Festival. 
Tonight, sovor the 
sweet sounds of the 
Mosters Chomber 
Concert at the 
Borllesville Commu- 
nity Center. 8 p.m. 

I Through Solurday. 

I 


19 . 20 


21 


Short on cash this 
Pother's Doy? Take 
the paterfamilias to 
the Oklahoma 
City Zoo & Bo- 
tanical Gardens 
I where dads get in 
I free today with o 
paid admission, 9 
a.m.-6 p.m. 


Take on extended 
weekend and spend 
today at Block 
Mesa Stole Park 
& Nature Pre- 
serve in Kenton. 
Take o walk in the 
fossilized dinosaur 
footprints or hike 
the petrified forest . 


Stop in, y'all, ot 
Toby Keith's 1 
Love This Bor & 

Grill, opening lodoy 
in Oklahoma City^s 
Brlcktown, Serving 
up food ond drinks, 
the restoufont will 
also offer live music, 

I 3 p.m .-mid nigh t . 


L 



Art and Hie 
Animol. at 

the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum 
of Notural History 
in Norman, features 
works from some of 
the world's leading 
onimd orlists. 
Through October 9, 


You don'f need 
to be a |et seller 
fo find wofld-cbss 
comfort. It's right 
here at the Days 
Inn & Suites in 
Poleou, recently 
named the chain's 
best hotel with fewer 
than 75 rooms. 


15 ► 


Looking for 
something edgier? 
Try Joseph Doun's 
Fear and Apathy 
exhibit of Unfilled 


ArtSpace in Oklt> 
homo City. The show 
offers cQinmentory 
on elhicol issues in 
corporate America. 



A 29 

From courtship to 
honeymoon, they've 
gof it covered at the 
Edmond HisloricoE 
Society & Museum 
with Here Comes 
the Brides 
Weddings in 
America Through 
July 16- 



17 

It's Fndoy night, 
so get □ jump-start 
on your weekend 
ol Orovefest in 
downtown Grove 
and ihe Grove Civic 
Center, 3-8 p.m. 
Through Sundoy. 


18 

Don*t scream for 
ice creom; Keod to 
the Chandler Jce 
Cream Festival 
and eat it free. 
Afterwords, pull up 
o lawn choir and 
enjoy live music 
and free rides br 
the kids. Noon, 


23 24 25 


Listen to storyteller 
Tim Tirygfe ond others 
spin yorns ot the 
Choctaw Stery- 
telliiig Fesifvol 
at the Crowdef 
Choctaw CenteF, 
Doily workshops 
and perbrmonces 
through Solurdoy. 

30 ► 


Behdd stories ond 
, legends of Cherokee 
culture in the new- 
^ est version of the 
annual Trail of 
Tears dromo at the 
Cherokee Heritage 
Center in Tohlequah. 
8 p,m. Through 
September 4. 



The Wooloroc Mu- 
seum & Wildlife Pre- 
serve in Bartlesville 
is throwing a party, 
Kidsfest 2005 
ond your children 
ore the guests of 
honor. 1 0 o,m.-5 
p.m. Through 
Sunday. 


The folks in Carney 
honor hometown he- 
roes ot the Carney 
Fireman Festival 
riownsown. A po- 
rade ond fireworks 
will get you in the 
spirit of things, 9 
o.m.-midnight. 
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MARKETPLACE 


"We really look al [Norman] as being \he Silicon Valley of the weather industry/ 
^Jeremy Usher of Weathernews^ in rhe Okfahomon, October 23^ 2003 




BLUE SKIE 

Oklahoma weather goods make 
for happy days on the horizon. 


By Andrea Lopez 


You're So Vane 

Beauty and practicality join forces with cop- 
per weather vanes from Residential Copper 
in Ponca City In business since 2001, the 
compajiy uses a special water cutter to craft 
custom silhouettes for its rooftop creations* 
Have a hobby? Residential Copper can have 
your favorite pastime blowing high in no 
time. Standard designs include a patriotiqjt 
eagle or a classic horse and buggy* Prices 
depend on copper’s market price. (580) 
767-1777; resideiitialcopper*com. 
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Dot-Com Climate 

Forecast fans will appreciate the never-ending data supplied by 
todays digital weather services. Edmond -based WeatherBank 
(405/359-0773; weatherbank,com) provides historical weather 
data* real-time conditions* and detailed forecasting for indi- 
viduals and businesses* Subscriptions begin at $4.95 per 
month, Weathernews (405/310-2800; us.weathemews. 
com)^ the worlds largest ftill-service weather company 
is headquartered in Japan hut opened a high-tech 
operations (acility in Norman in October 2004. 
Mostly providing complex weather analyses to 
businesses* Weathernews also offers on-demand 
cell phone forecasts. Cell phone service* approxi- 
mately $3 per month. 



Power to the People 

Outsmart an outage^ reduce utility 
bills, or generate some electricity of 
your own with an environmentally 
friendly wind turbine. Hounded in the 
late seventies by aeronautical engi- 
rt c*er Karl Bcrgcy, Ntirman s Bcrgcy 
Windpower is the world’s leading 
supplier of small wind turbines. Not a 
short-term solution, the biiih-to-i)rder 
turbines are known for their rugged- 
ness and reliability and have weath- 
ered the most severe of storms, $2J50 
and up, plus installation and tower j 

{405) 364-4212; bcrgeyxoni. / 


Shelter from the Storm 

Peace of mind is only a few paces away when your 
home is equipped with a state-of-the-art storm 
shelter SmartSafe Shelters (405/417-8676; smart- 
safeshelters.com) installs garage-floor, underground 
facilities constructed of ten -gauge sreel walls that can 
seat up to rwelve adults. $2,250 to $4,495. Prefer 
terra firma? Try an aboveground model from Storm 
Safe Rooms in Collinsville (918/371-2571; storm- 
saferoom.com). Their research-tested shelters have 
received the FEMA seal of approval. $2,995 and up. 


Loud and Clear 

The Weatheradio Alarm Clock from 
RadioShack is designed to be a bedside 
companion during times of calm and 
an all-important alert system when bad 
weather looms. After programming a 
local code, twenty-four-hour fore- 
casts arc at your fingertips, including 
warnings, watches, forecasts — even 
travel advisories. If you re on the go, 
an automatic weather channel selector 
can find the strongest signal, no matter 
where your location. S69.99. (800) 

843-7422; radioshack. com. 
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RAY OF LIGHT 

PHOTOGRAPH BY AARON KENNEDY 


In Oklahoma, were bombarded with television re- 
ports depicting thunderstorms as green, red, and yel- 
low blobs on radan Bur there is one weather phenom- 
enon that can^ be predicted by high-tech computers. 
A true wailflower, the rainbow hides its majesty only 
for the few who catch its fleeting moments in the sky 
What makes the rainbow so elusive? It is essen- 
tially an optical effect, liglit niys scattered by water 
droplets in the atmosphere. Light travds to the earth 
as a con ti nuum of colors, most often never detected 
by human eyes. But when it hits a droplct-liiled 
sky — after a storm, say~ic separates into a spectrum 
of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indjgo, and violeL 
Tie way the eye views the curved rdraction of light is 
what gives the rainbow its signature arc shape, 

St> :ifter the next spring storm passes, ay to catch 
niituies truly colorllil creation. It might be monr reward- 
ing dian a p>t ol gold. 

— Brooke Adcox 
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“I have no idea.” 

— OU meteot'ology profissor^ stonn imiitonute{& researcf^er Houne BUtestein, whm mked wfmt 

khi/i m OkhihmfM this year 



Spring, summer, winter, or fall? Ten 
Oklohomons claim their favorite 
times of year. 

David Boren, University of Oklo 
homo president: "Oklahoma's 
fall foliage is beautiful, and 
it tends to be a more tranquil 
time of yean" 

Linda Cavanaugh, news 
onchor: "During April and 
May, you can smell a thunder- 
storm even before you see the 
clouds boiling on the horizon." 
Nadia Comaneci, Olympic 
gymnast : "During the sum- 
mer, lounging by the pool in 
golden late afternoon sun is the 
best time to visit with friends and 
wind down after a busy day." 
Bart Conner, Olympic gymnost: 

"I love when the sky clears and 
the sun returns after the fury of 
afternoon storms in late April 
and early May ." 

Brad Henry, governor: "I love the 
cooler — but not too cold — tem- 
peratures, the 
changing colors of 
leaves, and best of 
all, the start of football 
season. Autumn in 
Oklahoma always takes 



me bock to memories of walk- 
ing through the OU campus, " 

Jane Jayroe, Miss America 
] 967 : "One of my favorite sea- 
sonal scenes is in the spring, 
when the wheat is almost ready 
to be harvested. The sight of 
the acres of grain is the closest 
thing we get to on ocean ." 

Billie Letts, author: "I love the 
magic of snow in winter. 
Everything is covered with 
white: old battered cars or the 
latest Jaguar; a sagging fence 
or dipped hedge; o manicured 
lawn or barren yord. Snow 
makes all look lovely." 

Wilma Mankiller, former 
Cherokee chief: "I love fall, 
when the maple leads the 
trees in a final burst of yellow 
and orange." 

Amber Valletta, model and 
actress: "Spring provides 
the most fantastic, beautiful, 
dramatic, and dangerous 
skies I have ever seen." 

Mike Wimmer, illustrator: "I 
love that dark time of the year 
between fall and winter 
when everything is sleepy 
and grey," 
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The Power of Myth 

With eyes to the sky, OMi/wnui examines the trum or m\th ot 

four bits of meteorological lore. 

Before a storm, cows lie down and refuse to go out to pasture* 
False. “My experience would say die opposite, that cattle are 
restless before a storm 7 Glenn Selk, livestock special isr far the 
Oklahoina Cooperative Ejctensio[i in Sdllwatcn Bovines — particu^ 
larly calves — -get prestorm jitters, according to the observations of 
sevend Oklahoma canlemen. 

Red sky at night, sailors delight; red sky in morning, sailors 
take warning* 

True. “Of all the weather folklore, this one has a little truth to 
it,'' says Dan Miller, mereorologist at the National Weather Service 
Norman Forecast Office. 'Fwo things account for the validity: A red 
sky results from sunrise or sunset reflecting oflFdusr and moisture 
particles in the atmosphere,and North Americiin storms generally 
travel from west to cast. 

Field cricket chirps can foretell the temperature* 

True. In general, field crickets can deterniine the temperature 
with this fomuiia:lenipcrature Fahrenheit eqmds forty plus the 
number of chirps in fifteen seconds. "There is a great deal of reliable 
information available to say*yes/ some crickets can accurately tell 
the temperature'' says Oklahoma State University entomologist 
Richard Grantham, 

Geographical features will protect you from a tornado, 

false. “Many people — many people — ^arc told that rivers, creeks, 
lakes, and mountains pmtea thdr com muni t}' from a tornado," sa)'s 
Derek Arndt, acting state climatologist. Storms form thousands of feet 
in the sky, Arndt says, and aien t particuliirabouc smfece features* In 
May 2003, a toniado crossed Oklahoma Otys Lake Hefner without 
losing steam, ;in example of how lalsc — and potentially dangerous — 
diis bel J ef b* — Broo ke Ad cov — 

HighVelocily 

Wa ni to see □ tornado up close without 
fear of being btov^n away? Check out Forces of bJok/re, o docu- 
mentary showing at the Omni Dome Theater in Oklahoma City 
Viewers can ride alongside storm chasers os they use Dop* 
pier radar to pinpoint o massive twister The film also includes 
footage of volcanos and earthquakes plus o cameo farnado 
warning from Oklahoma City meteorologist Gary England . 

This is one fast and furious film you won't need to take 
shelter from, — Megan Rossman 

Faroes of Nature rum ihrvugh Octolfer 20 at the Om- 
ni Dome Iheaten 2100 Northeast Fsfy-^second Street in Okla- 
bonm City. (405) 602-3663; omnipIex,org. 


DISCOVER 



Oklahoma 

Saturdays at 6:30 


N 

Oklahoma Flavor. 
J 


P.M. 



Hosted by Jenifer Reynolds 

with Ron Stahl & Becky King 

Tulsa’s KOTV-6 • Oklahoma City’s KWTV-9 • Lawton’s KSWO*7 


Check local listings for show times on cable outlets in OKC. Tulsa, McAlester* 
Muskogee, Lawton, Stillwater. Edmond, Norman, Woodward, and Ponca City. 

www.TravelOK.com 




THERANGE 


"Bluestefn is the man who made siorm chasing scienMfrcally acceptable/" 
— Roger A. Pielke Sr. in Nature, March 25, 1999 


THE OKT PROFILE 

Howie Bluestein 

A veritable rock star in meteovologicd cirdes, Howie Bhmtem has come a long way Jhrn his Boston-area 
roots. Since his arrival at the University of Oklahoma in 1976, the George Lynn Cross Research Professor 
of Meteorology and MIT alumnus has resea?ched and chased storms throughout the regon, publishing 
Tornado Alley; Monster Storms of the Great Plains in 1999 (Oxford University Press). He and his wife 
Kathleen Welch, an OU English professor, live in Norman. 


What brought you to Oklaho- 
ma? 1 was lured here by Ed Kes- 
sler, the former and first director 
of the National Severe Storms 
Laboratory (NSSL). I arrived at 
the right place at the right time; 
OU and the NSSL have since 

become the world headquarters 
for the development and analy- 
sis of severe-storm data from 
Doppler radars. 

What was the most spectacular 
tornado you've seen in Okla- 
homa? Aji F5 tornado near Red 
Rock on April 26, 1991, viewed 
from a distance of about two 
miles. We captured some great 
radar daca from it and some 
great video. 

What television meteorologist 
do you wotch? Mostly Gary 
England, whom 1 have been 
watching since 1 arrived here in 
fall 1976. I occasionally watch 
Mike Morgan, who look one 
of my classes many years ago. 
When there s severe weather 
going on, 1 try to watch me- 
teorologists from all the local 
stations to try to find the best 
tornado videos. 
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Whofs the best vehicle to chase 
in? A small truck is best. It can 
hold radars, is rugged, and stands 
relatively high off the ground. 

Where were you during the 
May 3, 1 999, tornado? My 
team and I first encountered 
tornadoes near Verden, where 
we collected excellent mobile 
Doppler radar data. One was a 
spectacular multiple- vortex tor- 
nado, which fortunately stayed 
mostly over open cn tin try. We 
tbi lowed the parent storm, and 
when wc realized it was going 
to hit Oklahoma City, we 
broke off the chase for safety 


and instead intercepted another 
tornado west of Minco, We had 
difficulty getting home that 
night because many of the roads 
home were blocked by debris. 

Whot do you ond your chase 
team do during downtime? We 
watch the sky and monitor the 
weather conditions. We;ilso read, 
listen CO music, and play Frisbee. 
My students sometimes work 
on their studies, while I review 
manuscripts submitted to scien- 
tific journals, I had one student 
who composed music. 

Why do you think storm chas- 
ing and meteorology are male- 
dominated fields? Probably for 
the same reason there are pre- 
dominately men in science and 
engineering, though Pm not sure 
1 know the reasons why 1 try to 
recruit women to pursue careers 
in meteorology'. I have a woman 
PhD student right now. 

Your favorite place to chase in 
Oklahoma? The southwestern 
section of Oklahoma from Altus 
to Hobart. The road nerwork 
there is good and the terrain 


scenic, with small hills and wide 
fields that permit good visibility. 
Tie dry line, where storms often 
form, is usually nearby 

Last Oklahoma restaurant where 
you dined? Tokyo Japanese 
Restaaraiu in Oklahoma City 

Whafs on your office desk? 
A Macintosh G5 compycer, a 
large LCD screen display an 
HP printer, a Nikon slide scan- 
ner, an Epson flatbed scanner, 
a small light table for viewing 
slides, some books, a dictionary 
papers, a glass jar fdled with 
seashdls, and a phone. 

Best thing about Oklahoma? 
Its friendly people and exciting 
weather with plenty of sunshine. 

What Oklahoma needs more 
of? Movie theatres dedicated 
to independent films. Whole 
Foods Markets or the cquiva- 
lent with organic foods, bicycle 
paths, classical music concerts, 
and dedicated open space to pre- 
serve the beauty of the land. 

Lost book you reod? Pm now 
reading Collapse: How Soci- 
eties Choose to Fail or Suc- 
ceed by Jared Diamond; I just 
finished The Black House by 
Patricia Highsmith. 

TV shows you never miss? Sein- 
feld reruns, The Daily Show with 
Jan Stewart, and the Weather 
Channel. 

During a chose, o shelf 
cloud lingers above Howie 
Bluestein. 



hflATTHEW H. KRAMER 



The Final Edition 


In 1995i the lives of Oklahomans were changed forever. This critically ac- 
claimed issue, originally published in 1996 and revised in 2000, is now com- 
plere.The Official Record of the Oklahoma City Bombing records the tales 
of courage, self-sacrifice, hope, and recovery that defined April 19, 1995, 
and the days, weeks, and years that followed. We bring you the photographs, 
the words, and most importantly, the people whose stories touched us all. 


184 PAGES, SOFTCOVER 

$19.95 PLUS SHIPPING & HANDLING 


(800) 777-1793 • oklahomatoday.com 



TH ER ANGE 


Roads Less Traveled 


EVERYBODY’S ON CLOUD 9 WITH THIS STORM-CHASING TOUR. 


w 


HILE MOST OF US FEAR AN ON- Potential storm chasers should research tour 
coming storm, there are those who companies, Edwards says. The industry has 
find it impossible to escape the sense grown rapidly> and storm fanatics should 


of awe and wonder its power holds. For people like 
Charles Edwards of Shawnee, storms represent op- 
portunity and possibility. 

In 1 996, Edwards started Cloud 9 Tours to sul> 
sidize his chasing costs. Since that time, the former 
OU computer technicians sole ocoipa- 
cion has been crisscrossing the 


make sure the company they choose is well 
staffed, insured, and has a strong commit- 
ment to safety 

While storm-chasing companies like 
Qoud 9 may not be able to promise twisters 
of mytliic proportions, tlie journey itself ts 


guaranteed to keep folks wondering what 
back roads of Tornado Alley will unfold as they travel seemingly endless 
three dm® every spring, tak- roads in search of a tjerrible sky 


— Jeff D. Simpson 



'"vvv.cloud9tours.cori 




Phone: 405/34 MM4 ^ wwiv.visltijdmondokxom • E-mail: twwhite^ vjslicdmondok.com 



Discover Northwest Arkansas best 
place for shopping, dining, 
history and evening 
entertainment. 


L600-766-4626 / wwwfayettevfllelQUi1sm.com 
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"These guys ond goU are mvaluoble/' 
— News 9 meteorologisf Gary England on weafher volun^eers 



CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 

Oklahoma weather volunteers report from near and far. 

T alk ABOUT DEDICATION. THROUGH THE NATIONAL WEATHER 

Services (NWS) Cooperative Observing Network, approximaiely three hundred 
Okialioma volunteers keep records of daily predpitarion aniounrs, high and low 
temperatures, and river heights* 7his official information, recorded nationwide since the 
I S90s, is relayed to the NWS through daily phone calls and monthly forms* 

Imogene Bacon* skey'Sev'en, has been measuring rainfall in Daisy for thirty-four years* 
The retired Department of Human Services social worker awakes each morning to check the 
rain gauge at 7 a.m, and calls die measurement in to the NWS* Husband Jack helps out often. 
“My niece is interested in volunteering once 1 pass away,*’ Bacon says, laughing. 

Seventy- three-year- old G.W. “Bill” Armor, a retired attorney from Laveme, has 
measured precipitation for the NWS for more than thirty years* “I’m the furthest north- 
west volunteer,” Armor says» adding that his cell phone rings off the hook when family and 
friends want to know if freezing precipitation is headed into the state. 

Near Chattanooga, Cecil Lahude, seventy-nine, has measured for the NWS longer than 
fifty years with the help of wife Gloria* Lahude was glad to see the thermometer go electric: now 
he can monitor the tempenicure from inside. But he still has to tmdgc out for rainfall amounts. 

Witliouc changing weather, lots of folks couldn’t start a conversation. The volunteers of 
the Cooperative Observing Network, though, always have a lot to report.— Blaine Smith 

Loverne weofher volunteer Bill Armor shows olf his rain gauge. 



stone color autumn 


I've never felt so much 
at home, outside. 


I designed my patio to be a natural extension of my 
home To reflect warmth, bnory. color and lexture Only 
Boral Antique Pa^veis could give me that They're irtade 
of genuine fired day. so they If never fade. And look at 
this gorgeous tumbled texture. Now, my days begin and 
end here. It's my space to relax, read and enjoy. 


Boral Bricks Direct 

2912 W Hefner Rd. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73 120 
405.749.9900 


Boral Bricks Direct 
225 North Aspen 
Broken Arrow, OK 740 1 2 
800.449.0486 




BORAL 


20CM Eioral Bncks Inc. 


STONE 


Build With Boral* 

1 .800.5BORAL5 | wvvw.boralstone.com 
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c^ (^%eat ^6uns Guotin^ 


Contact us for your free Great Plains Adventures Brochure. 

Travel Route 66 and FLY to the MOON. 

Great Plains Country Association 
1*866 GPC-OKLA • www.greatpJainscountry.com 


OKLfltlOm 
nfliivE fiflEeicff 


iuiTKimcomiy 



Nafional Route 66 Museum 
^ EJkCity,OK 


Thomas ft Stafford Air & Space Museum 
Weatherford, OK 


Okf^on^ Route 66 Museum 
Clinton, OK 


Produced In cooi^eralion wth itie Oklaht^ma 
Tourism & Recreallori Oedaflmem. iSOO) 6S2-6552 


The Real World! 

Oklahoma Today is looking for individuals who want 
to learn about the magazine business in a fast-paced 
and professional atmosphere. 

Internships are available for editorial, marketing, 
and advertising. Contact us for more information. 


Visit us online at OklahomaToday.com, or call (405) 521-2496. 



Two Oklahoma-grown 

companies are faking the 
weather industry by storm. 

T wo NORMAN COM PA- 

nies arc pushing chc old 
rain gauge concept to a 
whole new level of accuracy 
and big business. 

Jean Vieux, president and CEO of 
Normans Vieux &: Associates, says, ''There s 
no btogisc* heading this company.” Since 
1 992t Jean and husband Baxter have been 
leveraging technology to predia levels of 
storm watec wastewater, and floodwater for 
clients around the country, 

Vieux V measurements allow clients — pri- 
marily engineering firms and municipali- 
ties — to better design, manage, and operate 
the kind of infrastructure required to handle 
rainfaJI and storm water runoff. 

Weather Decision Technologies (WDT) 
was recently named oneof/«c. magazines 
"Inc, 500 ” the fastest-growing privately held 
companies in the United States. WDT is 
all about “detecting and ptedicting hazaid- 
ous weather better than anybody eke,” says 
president and CEO Mike Eilts. 

Since 1 999, WDT has developed software 
that allows clients in fields like television, 
aviation, emergency management, and pro- 
fessional golf to predict lightning, tornadoes, 
and heav)^ rainfall up to four hours before 
die)' occur. 
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Twenn^-five years ago, Minnesota native 
Eilts came to the University of Oklahoma 
to study mctcorolog)^. *^Somehow [ just never 
left,"* he says. With a handful of top weather 
researchers, Eilts formed WDT and began 
developing a num ber of technologies that 
predict hazardous weather phenomena. 

WDT is known for its lightning 


Weofher Decision Technologies^ detailed 
''odar gives clients plenty of lead time. 


detection and prediction capabilities. "The 
system is accurate to within the length of a 
football field ” says Eilts. 

These unique Oklahoma companies have 
turned fascination with weather into mukl- 
million-dollar businesses a far cry from the 
rooftop rain gauge, — Susan Owen Atkinson 


Viettx & Associates, ( 405) 325- ISl 8; 
vieuxinc.com. Weather Decision Technoiopes, 
(405) 579-7675; wdtinc.com. 



When World War II dried up the supply of cars for Harvey's 
Studebaker dealership, he went into the auto salvage business. 
His success there enabled him to expand into oil lease 
investments. 

Though he never married, Harvey loved children and often 
bought cowboy boots for needy children in Hughes and 
Seminole counties. He adored his two nieces, adopted by his 
sister. Realizing how their lives had changed for the better, 
Harvey left a portion of his estate to the Baptist Children’s 
Home in Oklahoma City to help other children in need. 

Of the 50 children living on the campus today, seven 
teenagers have a driver’s license and are privileged 
to own a car. 

Harvey was successful during the war in salvaging metal; 
today, he is successful in salvaging lives. 

You can make a difference in the lives of children by 
including Oklahoma Baptist Homes for Children in your 
will or estate plan. 

Contact Neal Wooldridge at 

(405) 942-3800, extension 4655 or 

neal.woo Idrid ge @obhc.oig. ~JorCHlWRh:N 

www.obhc.org 


7 T i )kbiFio]Ua l^ipcLst 
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THER ANGE 


Its Raining 
Men ^ 


Look to the skies 
with these six guys. 


H igh-speed winds, spring storms, 

AND EVEN DECEMBER TORNADOES 
ARE NO MATCH FOR AN EXPERIENCED 
OKLAHOMA METEOROLOGIST. NO MATTER THE CITY. 

THE SOONERSTATE HAS DIBS ON AN ELITE GROUP OF 
SMALL-SCREEN WEATHERMEN WHO CONTINUALLY 
PROVE THAT SEVEN- DAY FORECASTS ARE NO SWEAT 
WHEN LEFT IN THE HANDS OF PROFESSIONALS. 


— Andrea Lopez 



Gaiy England 

Oklahoma Cicys Gary Eng- 
land has been keeping us ad- 
vised at KWTV 9 since 1972, 

A Selling native and graduate 
of OU s School of Meteorolog>\ 
England s skills have lattded 
him on the Discover)^ Chan nek 
in the Wall Street JournaL and in 
the 1 996 movie Iwister. So what 
would England consider perfect 
weather? ''The sun is out, the 
wind is light, the temperature is 
in the sixties, and the landscape 
is in hill blossomr says England. 
'^ITiat is one gorgeous day." 



Rick Mitchell 


For Rick Mitchell, the best 
time CO see a thunderstorm is 
when hes not at work “IfFm on 
vacation, then 1 can really enjoy 
the storm," says Mitchell, chief 
meteorologist for KOCO 5 in 
Oklahoma Originally from 
Nebraska, Mitchell remembers 
a time or rwo when tornadoes 
kept him imdergrou nd. Today, 
the massive storms done faze this 
weather master. “Nothing scares 
me an)nnorc," says Mitch elk 
“However, 1 definitely respect 
the weather." 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 



Where the West was 


I n Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the 
town that oil built, you can see 
maming herds of exotic animals 
on an oil barons vast ranch, 
explore Frank Lloyd Wright s only 
skyscraper, shop for unique treasures 
and experience the art, culture and 
hi.story of the American West. 



liardcsvilk' An-j (Joim'minn nml Vniiun Hurcau 
20 1 S W Krilct • I'O H«.« 2S«. • Hanl«villp. ( )K 7400S 
B77-27.V2004 • VIK-.W.-K7(m 


ILLE.COM 
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Mike Morgan 

Mike Morgiin was born for 
the weather business. His first 
foray into the land of mdar was at 
thirteen > when he interned witli 
the National Weather Service 
office in Tulsa. At nineteen, 
he began reporting weather 
fiir KJ RH in Tulsa. Morgan, 
a fourth-generation Oklaho- 
man, now heads up the KFOR 
w'cathcr team in Oklalioirta City. 
‘'Okialioma weather intrigues 
me,” he says. *'Our weadier 
changes more quickly than any- 
where else on the planet.” 



Jim Giles 

‘‘Tlie greatest part of my job 
is the people ” says Jim Giles, 
chief meteorologist for KOTV 
in Tulsa. A weather professional 
since 1961, Giles has conquered 
weather events of eveiy^ ^ 

get anxious before a storm, but 
once it hits, 1 am rcady to go ” 
says Giles of getting ps)^ched for 
his coverage. Tlie most mag- 
nificent thing he has seen in the 
Oklahoma sk>^? Sunsets are 
pretty everywhere,” says Giles, 
“But here, 1 iun continudly 
amazed by their bc-auty^.” 



Frank Mitchell 

Born in New jersey and 
raised in California, Frank 
Mitchell has seen diverse 
weather Irom coast to coast. 
Today, he covers the Okla- 
homa skies from his helm at 
KTUL in Tulsa. A father of 
two married to one-time coan- 
chor Ter i Bowers, Mitchell 
recognises his responsibility to 
keep viewers safe. “There s al- 
ways going to be weather, and 
ours is pretty exciting,” says 
Mitchell, “lliis is definitely a 
high-profile position.” 



Dan Threlkeld 

“I love everything about 
Oklahoma weather,” says Dan 
Tlirelkeid. “We get all kinds 
here — -sometimes in one wt^k ” 
Chief meteoroiogisc on KJRH 
in Tulsa, the Weieetka native 
is knowm for his w'arm on-oir 
demeanor and was a popular 
Oklahoma City' weatherman 
before making the trek north- 
east. Tie best part of his job? “I 
love getting kids excited about 
weather,” says Threlkeld. “Its 
cool to teach children that math 
and science are fun.” 



It will, with your own signature on a desk 
nameplate, cast in Bronze and mounted in 
solid American Walnut, weighing in at 3.5 pounds. 


Show the world who you are! 



SignatureNameplates.com 

580.762.3258 * RO. Box 707 Ponca City, OK 74602 
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Twin Furies 

Oklahomans have always taken great pleasure in 
watching their weather. One writer explains the 
origins of this unofficial state hobby, the tornado 
and the Dust Bowl. 

By Chad Love 

L ast summer, as my wife and i were waiting 

for a flight at Will Rogers World Airport in Oklahoma 
City, 1 wandered into the airport gift shop. Overpriced 
tourist traps they may be> but if you look hard enough, you 
will find buried among the oveqariced kitsch and cliche 
the random kernels of rrurh that, when strung together, represent 
the cultural identity of a region. 

fm always looking for such totems, those singular objects or 
ideas that seem to distill the essence of a people and the places they 
inhabit. And there, sitting on a shelf beside a ridiculousdooking pair 
of painted leather chaps no self-respecting cowboy would be caught 
dead wearing. I discovered the tornado in a bottle. Spin it and watch 
the ftinnel dance to and fro. It may have been a cheap, gimmicky 
plastic jar containing a bit of soapy water, but to thousands of travelers 
slogging by every day. it says, ‘'I am the Oklahoma experience.” 
Weather events are our most potent cultural phenomena. Among 
them, tornadoes dominate so completely that tornadoes and Okla- 
homans are simply inextricable from one another. 

The price of enduring such persistent popular stereotypes is that 
while probably 98 percent of what other people believe about our 
weather is based on a pop mythos perpetuated by breathless Weather 
Cdiannel specials, Holly%s^ood movies, and other moldcrs of modern 
thought, the other two percent — the realitj'—can sometimes be so 
terrifying it transcends the human capacity for hyperbole. 


The 1 996 movie Twister, for example, was widely panned by real 
storm chasers because, among other things, the supposedly terrify''! ng 
and realistic storm sequences were so anemic in comparison to the 
awe-inspiring power of a real tornadic supercelL This juxtaposition of 
myth and truth — and the occasional spillover between the two— is 
really at the heart of what it means to be Oklahomans. 

In reality, most Oklahomans have never personally seen a tornado 
and probably wont, unless like everyone else, they watch it on televi- 
sion. Tornadoes are usually weak, they don t last long, and most of 
them form in isolated areas. On the other hand, the potential is always 
there, lurking in the background. For ever)" weak, short-lived funnel 
cloud chat touches down in a sparsely populated area and threatens 
nothing more than a section of wheat, there is the possibility of 
another May 3, 1 999. 

Like the rurbulent spring atmosphere above our heads, there is 
an uneasy stasis in living in the heart of Ibrnado Alley. We accept 
these competing ideals, of course, the myth and the reality, and for 
the most parr have accepted and even promoted and embraced the 
tornado as both a cultLiral icon and an industry. The truth is, we 
exhibit a certain, undeniable pride in the vicissitudes of our corna- 
dic weather. There are tornado books, tornado post cards, tornado 
sports teams, and tornado movies. There is tornado research and 
tornado tourism. 

This juxtaposition of myth and truth — and the 
occasional spillover between the two — is really at the 
heart of what it means to be Oklahomans, 

But there is another totem, perhaps even more identifiable with 
Oklahoma than the tornado, but diametrically opposed in its physical 
nature and our perception of it. You wont find any representation 
of it in airport gift shops. In truth, we spent the better part of the 
rwentiech century running away frojn it as fast as we could. But even 
today, it matches us stride for stride, shaping our legacy as we try to 
keep it at arms length. The Dust Bowl, however, has legs. 


Oklahoma Weather Events^ 


^ 1897 


Weather News 

Hundreds of cloudy days may have 
escaped our memories, bul no weather 
data is too arcane for the Okiahoma 
Climatological Survey, This OU 
research unit acquires^ processes, 
and disseminates weather statistics for 
public use. For more complete data, 
consult the Oklahoma Climatological 
Survey website at climate.ocs.ou.edu. 



March 30 


The Lincoln County 
Courthouse was 



and fires blazed 
throughout town 
despite torrential 
rains. The storm 
path wos said to be 
o holf-mile wide and 
ten miles long. 


^ 1905 



Moy 10 

A tornado in the 
southwestern 
Oklahoma 
community of 
Snyder killed 97. 
Originally thought 
to be a hailstorm, 
the twister leveled 
six of the town's 
eight hotels. 
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▼ 1935 



February, March, 

& April 

This period morked 
the most severe 
dust storms of the 
Dust Bowl era. On 
April 14^ Black 
Sunday, visibility 
WQS reduced to 
zero in northwestern 
Oklahoma* 


^ 1947 



April 9 

An F5 tornado, the 
deadliest in state 
history, stormed 
through Woodword, 
claiming 1 1 6 
fives. In addition to 
1 ,000 homes and 
businesses, more 
than 1 00 city blocks 
were destroyed. 


1943 



March 20 & 25 > 

Two tornadoes struck ' 

Tinker Air Force Base ■ 

within five days. The 
first resulted in $10 
million in properly 
damage. Air force 
meteorologists 
predicted the 
second, the first 
successful scientific i 

forecast in history. 
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^ 1955 


▼ 1973 



May 25 

An F5 tornado 
struck Blockwell, 
killmg 20, One of 
the area's largest 
employers, the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Plant, was flattened, 
and 900 homes 
and 60 businesses 
were damaged or 
destroyed. 



May 24 

The Union Ci^ 
tornado was me 
first tracked and 
photographed by o 
scientific chase team 
and studied with 
Doppler radar. It was 
the most-documented 
tornado in history, 
setting the stage for 
later research. 


▼ 1973 



October 10-11 

During the wettest 
twenty-four hours in 
state history, 15.68 
inches of rain fell 
in Enid. Unofficial 
rain totots topped 
20 inches south of 
town. Nine deaths 
were attributed to 
the devastating 
downpours. 
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'lliere is no denying that the dust storms of the 1 930s 

were the most significant weather events our state has 
ever experienced^ both in terms of their effect on the 
landscape and their effect on our people. 

In 1 93 It according to historian Donald Wbrster 
in Dust Bowl: The Southern Plaim in the 1 930s ^ the 
Cimarron County wheat crop was valued at $ 1 ,2 mil- 
lion* In 1933, with the onset of drought, that figure 
dropped to $7,000 among 800 wheat growers. In 
1 934, when the huge, black, apocryphal dust storms 
began to swallow the southern plains, the 200,000 
Cimarron County acres planted in wheat yielded 
nothing* Little imagination is needed to extrapolate 
from those figures the hellish toll the drought was 
taking on land and lives. 

We werent alone tn that misery* Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas — all suffered. What sets 
Oklahoma apart in its experience from other states, however, is 
how we have come to be so linked to the Dust Bowl. No other 
state, no other culture has borne the weight of that dark time 

What sets Oklahoma apart in its experience from 
other states, however, is how we have come to be 
so inextricably linked to the Dust Bowl. 

like Oklahoma, despite the fact that the physical manifestation 
of the Dust Bowl afflicted a relatively small portion of the state, 
confining itself mainly to extreme western and northwestern 
Oklahoma and the Panhandle* This, despite the fact that a rela- 
tively small percentage of the mass exodus from Oklahoma in 
the 1930s came from those drought-stricken farms* 

So why? Why are Oklahoma and Dust Bowl so seared together 
into our consciousness? For most Oklahomans, it comes down 
to one convenient scapegoat: The Grapes of Wrath. It became an 
{ instant bestseller when released in 1939 and was turned into 


a hugely popular movie the next year. Oklahoma has 
been kicking John Steinbeck and trying to exorcise the 
Joads ever since* 

Beyond the boilerplate objections about the books 
portrayal of Oklahomans, its geographical mistakes, 
and its decidedly populist tilt that many in consen^a- 
five Oklahoma found distasteful, what really irked 
Oklahomans is the fact that Oklahoma was portrayed 
as something other than an Bdenic garden spot* 

Our collective outrage was assuaged, at least tern- 
porarily, when the rains returned in the 1940s* An 
editoria! cartoon from the September 25, 1941, edi- 
tion of the Daily Oklahoman perfectly illustrated the 
rather smug /told you so" attitude the rains brought, k 
depicts a farmer, corncob pipe jutting from his mouth, 
sitting triumphantly on a large pile of Oklahoma s bounty as he 
haughtily looks down at a meek, submissive caricature of Steinbeck 
stuffing a page from The Grapes of Wrath into his mouth, ITie 
caption reads, “Now Eat Every GoLDurn Word of It!” 

We all know what happened instead: The world ended up 
eating Stcinbecks book, every gol-durn word of it* It became a 
canon of American literature, and Oklahoma, fighting every step 
to the altar, became forever wedded to the Dust Bowl. 

For almost seventy years now, we ve been ttying to refute that 
hardscrabble Dust Bow! image, even as it shaped us, but the fact 
is, drtiughts, even severe droughts, arc as much a part of Oklahoma 
as storms. Dust Bowl conditions may never again return, but 
the collective experience of the Dust Bow^l fundamentally shaped 
and continues to shape our development as a state and people, 
from the influence its had on our music, arts, and literature to 
soil conservation practices still in use today. 

Rarhcr than fight it, perhaps wc shovild finally embrace our t^usi 
Bowl history and the rich patina it adds to our state culture* I will 
probably never see a black duster snow globe in the airport gift 
shop next to the leather chaps and tornado in a bottle, but that 
doesn't mean we should so quickly abandon the Dust Bowl to the 
bins of history. Its still teaching us a lot about ourselves* 



1983 

December 

With an average 
temperature of 26.5 
degrees, 1983 
was the coldest 
December of ihe 
twentieth century* In 
Oklahoma City, the 
temperature did not 
rise above freezing 
between December 
17ond31. 


1999 



May 3 

Storms in central 
Oklohomo— with 
f 5 winds measured 
at 31 8 miles per 
hour— produced 
75 tornadoes in 
21 hours. Property 
damage wos a 
staggering $1 
billion, and 40 lives 
were lost. 


2000 



December 11-13 
& 25-27 

Major snow and 
ice storms struck 
statewide, hitting 
the south eos tern 

E ortion especially 
ard. Across 
Oklahoma, property 
damage was 
estimated ot $170 
million. 
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Forces of Nature 




At times, the Oklahoma sky seems to stretch beyond our wildest dreams. 
From spring thunderstorms to serene sunsets lighting endless horizons, we 
.iear;i).ed long ago to keep a trained eye on nature’s atmospheric artistry — its 
^soulfid and ^ry inevii^ble counterparts to its beauty and grandeur. 
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A western Oklahoma *s|.rrin|; thunderstorm like this oiic^ — where 
forees of ^ootl and evil seem ro spar in the heav ens— is equal 
parts entertainment and eause ior cover* 



PORTFOUO 
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A unique type ofintradoud lightning; called 
an anvil crawler lights up a summer sky east 
«r Norman. Ihh kind of hrandied lightning 
tan span more than fifty miles. 
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is Ibniicd when uptlrahs are caughc in 
the tropopaiisc, a layer of cold, stable air. 
Ice crystals in the cloud act as a ceiling, 


spreading the mass into an anvil shape. 
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Ihc tornudcj, such as this one north of 
Knid, is among Oklahomas most iconic 
images. Oklahoma averages more than 
fifty tornadoes a yean more per square 
mile than any other state, anchoring its 
reputation as the powerhouse on’ornado 
Alley. NS.SL scientists have pinpointed the 
day most likely for stgnifiaim tornadoes to 
occur in central Oklahoma: May 2. 


PORTFOUO 
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Supercclls, like this one near Tipton in 
midspring, can produce hail and tornadoes 
and differ from ordinary thunderstorms 
because of their strong vertical wind shear. 





PORTFOLIO 




seasons 

“If you don’t like the weather in Oklahoma, wait a 
minute and It will change,” Will Rogers once said. In 
other parts of the nation, they call that folklore. In 
Oklahoma, we call II tomorrow's forecast. 


By Chad Love 


P erhaps nowhere 

more so than Oklahoma 
can spring, summer, 
winter, and fall wear such 
a variety of guises. Today s 
picture- perfect spring day could 
very well spawn this evenings 
perfect supercell. 


O klahoma weather 

can be broken down into 
two distinct yet wholly interre- 
lated terms: climate and weather. 

The technical definition of cli- 
mate is weather averaged over a 
long period of time, thirty years 
being the scientific minimum 
and preferably much longer. 

Okkhomas dimate is a 
product of geography, both 
where we are on the planet 
and where we are in relation 
to other weather- affecting geo- 
graphical features around us. 

The comings and goings of 
far-off Pacific Ocean currents, 
the rotation of the atmosphere 
from west to east, the high riv- 
er of air called the jet stream, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Rocky 
Mountain from: All of these 
large-scale features play a role 


0 

In Oklahoma, we are blessed 
and cursed with a staggering 
abundance and variety of weath- 
er, a meteorological cornucopia 
few places on earth can match. 
The reason for this tempestu- 
ous, ever-changing environment 
IS simple: Oklahoma is border 
country, an atmospheric front- 
line where huge masses of ai r and 
moisture collide and engage in a 
seasonal struggle for supremacy, 
Oklahoma is a 69,903- 
sejuare-mile convergence zone 
for dissimilar atmospheric and 
geographical boundaries, where 
one weadier system or pattern 
is continually being e\^icted by 
another, which will in turn be 
e\'icted by yet another 

Here, then, is a brief synopsis 
of what you might reasonably 
expect in the course of a year, 



Oklahoma weather is a grab bag. We borrow from a lot of different climates/' says 
acting state climatologist Derek Arndt. '1f you were to ask a climatologist to draw 
boundaries on a national map. we’d be right in the middle of a lot of those boundaries, 
and when they jostle around, we get a lot of interesting things happening. We have 
the sultry southern climate to our south and east, the high dry plains to our west, and 
the pastoral mid-American climate to our north and east. I characterize it as Wile E. 
Coyote, Norman Rockwell, and Matlock." 


An equally likely scenario: 

A deliciously crisp fall day of 
sweater-round-th e-waist weather 
that makes you wonder if you re 
In Oklahoma or New England 
might be replaced in the course 
of a single afternoon with a 
howling north wind that sends 
temperatures plummeting. 

The lesson in all this? Enjoy 
the moment, for it most cer- 
tainly will change. 


in influencing the small-scale 
feature we call weather. 

Perhaps the difference 
between climate and weather 
can best be illustrated this way: 
Knowledge of climate dictates 
that you own a coat; the physi- 
cal presence of weather deter- 
mines w’hen you actually put 
it on. Or even more succinctly, 
climate is what you expect; 
weather is what you get. 


beginning with what is undoubt- 
edly the most thrilling time to 
be an Oklahoma resident, our 
signature season, spring. 

A fomado in Union City, o 
sunset in northwestern Oklo- 
homa, fall leaves in Tulsa, 
and a snowy scene of Boiling 
Springs Stole Pork represent 
just a few of Oklahoma^ 
seasonal elements. 
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Springtime in Oklahoina. We are every bit as famous for 
it as Paris. Whereas Parisians can boast of love in the air 
amid languiif stroHs along the sun-dappied sidewalks of the 
Champs Eiysees, we oan point to our own, more provincial 
feeling wafting through the muggy spring air. 



W [{ ALL KNOW IT, THE 
innate, unshakable sense 
of impending weather, the 
feeling chat on certain, oth- 
erwise beautiful spring days 
the lazy droning of the cicadas 
and the warbling coda of the 
meadowlarks can*t mask a 
subtle tinge of coming threat- 
This vague sense of forebod- 
ing chat causes us to pause and 
anxiously scan the skies is com- 
mon in the swath of the Great 
Plains known as Tornado 
Alley. News accounts in the 
aftermath of severe outbreaks 
abound with eyewitness ac- 
counts of “It just felt different 
for some reason, like some- 
thing was going to happen.” 
There s a very good rea- 
son many Oklahomans have 
developed this intangible sixth 
sense: Springtime in Oklahoma 
is severe weather season. Its 
dominant feature is undoubt- 
edly the tornado, arguably the 
single most violent weather 
phenomenon on the planet. 

But there are a lot of ingre- 
dients that must be blended 
in just the right proportions 
before a tornado can form* 
and by no means is it the 
only dramatic weather event 
taking place. Hail, lightning, 
straight-line winds, and cor- 

A May 1981 tomaclo near 
Cordell approaches the end 
of its cycle. 


rencial rain all play a part in 
the Oklahoma spring. 

“Spring is traditionally the 
most volatile time for weather 
changes in Oklahoma and for 
dangerous weather,” says Rick 
Smith, warning coordination 
meteorologist for the National 
Weather Service office in Nor- 
man. “We have a lot of factors 
chat contribute to that. Some 
are geographical; some are 
meteorological. Where we are 
on the continent plays a large 
role, plus our proximity to a 
moisture source with the Gulf 
of Mexico*” 

Spring is all about bound- 
aries and conflict: As one 
season dies and another takes 
its place, epic* awe-inspiring 
atmospheric mrf battles are 
spawmed* playing out across 
the vast ocean of Great Plains 
sky* There are few things in 
nature char can compete visu- 
ally with this spectacle, and 
Oklahomans have the best 
seats in the house. 

Thunderstorm Central 

T here are three key 

features needed for thun- 
derstorms CO develop: moisture, 
unstable air, and lift. In Okla- 
homa, chose ingredients are pro- 
vided by the Gulf of Mexico, 
the jet stream, and the dry line* 
We get our warm, mugg}'^ alt 
from the Gulf of Mexico, hut 
what exactly is that “unstable” 
air meteorologists speak of? 

“We generally mean warm, 
moist air at die surface and 
colder, drier air above it ” says 
Smith. “Its not natural for 
w^arm air to be under cold air, 
since warm air rises ai^d cold 
sinks, so in a very basic sense, 
you can think of a thunder- 
storm as natures attempt to 
balance things out* It transports 
the warm air up and the cold air 
down. The more unstable an air 
mass is, the quicker that warm 
air is going to rise ” 

Air rides in on the jet 
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1921-1995: 1. Significant {¥2 or greoter) tornodo days per 
century; 2. Violent (F4 or greater) tornado days per millenium 



T9S0-1994: 3. Wind (65 knots or more) days per year; 
4* Hail [2 inches or more) days per year 


stream, that river of air con- 
tinually roaring along from 
west to east 20,000 to 40,000 
feer up in the atmosphere. The 
jet stream acts as a sort of tiller 
for large upper- level storm sys- 
tems and fronts, pushing them 
around the continent from 


here to there. In the spring 
when the jet scream sags back 
into Oklahoma, it brings with 
it that cold upper-level ain 
The typical spring jet stream 
pattern that steers weather 
systems across the country 
is usually oriented from a 
southwest-to-northeast path 


over Oklahoma. That path 
brings intense upper- level 
storm systems over Oklahoma, 
they interact with low-pressure 
systems, and thunderstorms 
are born. 

So now we have the moist 
air and the cold air stratified 


into an uneasy truce, like 
nervous soldiers staring at each 
ocher across a battlefield. 

Dry Line; A Key Ingredient 

LL WE NEED NOW IS A 
trigger, a kick in the pants 
to get the warm air starting on 
its upward motion to sec off 


the chain event that is a spring 
thunderstorm. More often 
chan not, in the spring that 
trigger is a unique phenom- 
enon known as the dry line, a 
surface boundary between hot, 
dry desert air on one side and 
warm, muggy gulf air on the 


other. The area of the Okla- 
homa and Texas panhandles 
is one of the few spots in the 
world where this occurs with 
regularity. Like so much of 
our weather, it is a function of 
our unique geography. 

To our southwest are the 
high deserts of Mexico, and a 


southwesterly fio%v draws that 
desiccated desert air up into 
west Texas and the Panhandle 
region, Ac the same time, moist 
air is being drawn up into the 
southern plains from the Gulf 
of Mexico. These parallel wind 
patterns meet in a north-sou ih 
line chat extends up into the 
Oklahoma Panhandle, 

dry line is a big focus 
for thunderstorm development 
and is something we talk about 
quite a bit here in the spring ” 
says Smith. *'When the rest of 
the atmosphere favors thun- 
derstorm development, the dry 
line gives that lift needed for 
thunderstorms to develop.” 

On a typical spring day, 
the dry line will form in the 
panhandles or far western 
Oklahoma and gradually move 
from west to east as the day 
progresses. As heating occurs 


Spring is traditionally the most volatile time for weather changes in Oklahoma and 
fordangerOLis weather," says Rick Smith, warning coordination meteorologist 
for the National Weather Service office in Norman. "We have a lot of factors 
that contribute to that, Some are geographical; some are meteorological. 
Where we are on the continent plays a large role, plus our proximity to a 
moisture source witli the Gulf of Mexico," 
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4 Corners: 
Annual 
Tornadoes 


I 19B0-1984 
19BS^t9B9 
1999-1994 
1995-1999 
AVERAGE 







A combine continues cirtling wheot as o thunderstorm's sheets 
of rain move into Garfield County, 


during the day, the dry line of- 
ten becomes more sharply de- 
fined, with a more pronounced 
contrast in remperature and 
humidity. As it moves into the 
warmer, muggier air, It upsets 
chat tenuous balance between 
the warm surface air and cold 
air aloft. 

Towering cumulus clouds 
form and rise* And if they can 
break the ' cap”^ — a layer of 
warm air — and spread into the 
cold air above, thunderstorms 
wiO develop* 

A TWister on ttie Horizon 

B ut jUST BECAUSE IT’S 
a spring thunders form 
doesn't necessarily mean its 
likely to produce a tornado* 

For that, meteorologists look 
for conditions that spawn the 
aptly named supercclL 

“When were talking about 
supercells, we mean large 
thunderstorms that have a 
rotating updraft,” says Smith* 
""WeVe also looking for other 
things, the main one bang 
wind shear*” 

Simply put, wind shear is 
a difference in wind speed 
and direction with height* 

An atmosphere favorable for 
supercell development would 
have, for example, southeast 
winds at the surface blowing 
twenty to thirty miles per hour, 
with those winds slowly veer- 
ing around and blowing more 



from the southwest, then west 
as you go up tens of thousands 
of feet* With this difference in 
direction also comes a differ- 
ence in velocity* Where surface 
winds may be twenty to thirty 
miles per hour, winds aloft 
could be eighty to a hundred 
miles per hour. 

Parsed to its most elemental 
view, a thunderstorm is simply 
a convergence between warm 
and cold air, a giant pipe that 
can rise to 50,000 feet or 
more, with an updraft through 
which warm surface air rises. 
This warm, moist air fuels the 
storm* 7he storm is, in essence, 
the engine. 

But in a supercell, that pipe 
is not only rising, wind shear 
is causing it to spin like a top* 
And when a thunderstorm 
rotates, it can produce that 
singular meteorological phe- 
nomenon for which Oklahoma 
is known* 

A th understorm develops 
north of the OG&E Okloho- 
mo Wind Energy Center neor 
Woodward. 


Understandiitg the Beast 

T bRNADOES ARETHE 
best known but least under- 
stood of Oklahoma s %vcacher 
features. To corrupt a famous 
quote, we cant define torna- 
does, but we certainly recog- 
nize them when we see them. 
According to the National 
Weather Service, a tornado is 
a violently rotating column of 
air in contact with the ground 
during a thunderstorm* 

Simple enough* Its how the 
thing got there in the first place 
that gives scientists and fore- 
casters fits. They can predict 
with a degree of certainty what 
conditions favor tornadoes and 
when and where tornadoes 
are likely to occur. What they 
don’t know is exactly when one 
will strike. 

'7ts one of the last frontiers 
of meteorological science that 
we don’t know w^hich thunder- 
storm*s will produce a tornado,” 
says Smith. “We can see two 
identical thunderstorms on 
radar with identical signatures 
and wind profiles* One will pro- 
duce a tornado, and one wont*” 
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Take eaverl It's the most destructive force Oklahoma has ever 
boeti faced with, and much of Its origins remain a mystery, 
despite decades of research by the brightest minds In the sci- 
entific field of meteerelegy. Researchers understand the hows 
and whys of tornadic activity, but no one can pinpoint that most 
Miportant of Ingredients, the mother of all mysteries— when. 


THE DARK T0\ 

A storm tower is the n 
body of the supci 
thunderstorm. The sti 
itseJf may shoot u; 
60,000 feet into 
atmosphere^ and its do 
spread outward from 
main body of the sto 
creating the classic ar 
shape of the supen 

BUCKER SHADE OF P, 

The funnels cok 
determined prim<uii] 
viewing angle in rdaf 
10 the sun, the type of 
or debris being sue 
into the vonex* and w; 

condensati 

UNCE ARMSTRQ 
BEW/ 

Surface wind speeds car 
as low as 40 to 70 m 
per hour in a weak FO ; 
as high as the 318 m 
per hour recorded in 
monster F5 of Maj 
19 

DEBRIS DELI 
Caught up in the inte 
ground-level win 
debris- — the remains 
trees, din, vegetation* 2 
man-made struct iir& 
swirls around and will 
the tornados vortex, 
sometimes coming to rest 
miles from where it was 
originally picked up. 
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AUNTIE EM^S NEMESIS 

A tornado descends from a 
wall doud, which is simply 
a distinct lowering from 
the main thunderstorms 
doud base. The formation 
of a wall cloud, especially 
a rotating one* is often a 
precursor for the formation 
of a tornado. Most, but not 
all, tornadoes form from 
wall clouds. 

CASPER THE TORNADO 
White, ghostly tornadoes 
are caused by the rapid 
condensation of water as 
it enters the low pressure 
of the funnels core. 

SIGN OF THE STORM 

Perhaps the most 
universally recognized 
weather structure in 
the world, the tornado s 
funnel can take many 
different shapes. They 
can be large wedges a 
half-mile wide or more, 
straight stovepipes, perfea 
cones, or thin, sinuous 
copes a few dozen yards 
wide at the base* 

'"eVEHYTHING'S R^TIVE 

.\lthough lornadocs can 
edst fe mote fhaff mi 
hmir, mos* are short- 
Ifvethlastingjes.s than ten 

:int»iites;. 


Mm 







Summer 

Several years age, as my wife and I were driving to Montanaf 
somewhere in eastern Wyoming on the radio we heard perhaps 
the most succinct weather forecast ever given. “And now for the 
weather: Today wiii be just like yesterday. Tomorrow’s going to 
be just like today. Now back to the music.” 


T 'hat, in a nutshell. 

is an Oklahoma summer. 
As spring riransitions into 
summer, the cold winter wind 
is finally vanquished, and the 
epic atmospheric battles arCi 
for the most part, over. The jet 


stream, so much a player in the 
other seasons, goes on its own 
summer vacation. Retreating 
north, it takes along with it 
most of our weather variety. 

In Oklahoma, summer. 


strictly speaking, is June, July, 
and August, but according 
to Derek Arndt, acting state 
climatologist, June 1 5 is about 
when the rain stops. 

“Its almost uncanny, how 
that works out,’" he says. 


Tills is the time of year 
when Oklahoma falls into 
perhaps its most stable 
weather pattern. Ihe dog 
days of summer arc an almost 
tropical, breezy, hot pattern 


known technically as a '"high- 
pressure ridge” and popularly 
as the dreaded “heat dome,” 
when Oklahomans everywhere 
flock to lakes, pools, and 
anywhere air conditioned 
while assiduously avoiding 
asphalt parking lots and vinyl 
car upholstery* 

“In the summer, we re 
basically dominated by the 
heat dome, which typically 
manifests over the southern 
plains and blocks a lot of 
weather activity” says Arndt* 
“It pushes all the storms 
north, and weVe left with this 
hot, humid pattern where 
every forecast is the same: 
high in the midnineties, 10 
percent chance of rain*” 

Random Relief 

HEREAS THE VARIABIL- 
ity in spring is between 
air masses, the variability in 
summer is between locations* 
Simply put, some areas will 
get rain, while others will 
be left CO wonder why they 
didn\. 

What rain there is usually 
comes in the form of random 
pinpricks of moisture that can 
slake the thirst of one area of 
a county while leaving the rest 


In the summer, we're basically dominated by the heat dome, 
which typically manifests over the southern plains and blocks 
a lot of weather activity," says Derek Arndt. It pushes all 
the storms north, and we're left with this hot, humid pattern 
where every forecast is the same: high in the midnineties. 1 0 
percent chance of rain." 






A sunset over Norman 


Visual Payoff 


The Yin and Yang of Okiahoma Sunsets 


Oklahoma summers, as hot as they can be, have 
their rewards. One of the most pleasing to the eye 
and spirit is the Oklahoma sunset. Why is it so 
routinely gorgeous? As it turns out, that hot, windy, 
dusty summer day we have to endure in order to 
get to the sunset has a lot to do with its beauty* 
There are three main factors to the sunset. First, 
the western horizon itself is fairly unencumbered 
with forests or large mountain ranges. Second, at 
dusk, the sun's rays are filtered through much more 
of the atmosphere than they ore at midday. And 
third, dust particles cought up in the winds give it , 
the characteristic fiery r^ and orange hues weTe 
so familiar with* The more dust in the air, the more 
dramatic the color. The sunset is nature's way of 
giving us a fleeting visual payback for weathering i 
those hoi, gusty summer doys. 
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Children escape the summer heat by floating in the wave pool at Big Splash Water Park in Tulsa* 


of ir CO choke on the wind- 
whipped dust, 

“Summer is hit and missf 
Arndt says* “Sometimes in 
July and August, our only 
chance of rain is a tropical 
storm coming ashore 
somewhere,” 

Arndt says there are also 
occasional complexes of 
overnight storms that offer a 
chance of precious moisture 
but that most summer storms 
are “pulse-cype” storms — - 
small, isolated storms that 
quickly form and die* 

The relative severity or lack 
thereof of summer weather is 
determined by a combination 
of heat and precipitation* 
Generally speaking, a dry 
summer means a hot summer; 
a wet summer translates to a 
slightly cooler summer. 

Why? “If you take a piece 
of paper, wet one side of 
it, and leave the other side 
dry and put it under a heat 
lamp,” says Arndt, “some of 
the energy on the wet side 


goes into evaporating the 
water. On the dry side, all 
of it goes into raising the 
temperature.” 

More often than not, weVe 
the dry side of the paper. 
While the unusually wet 
summer of 2004, caused 
by the jet stream hanging 
around later than usual, 
might have temporarily 
pushed it out of the head- 
lines, che specter of drough t 
is perhaps our most notable 
summer weather pattern. 

A blazing azure sky 
overhead, cracked red earth 
u n der neat h , pa rch cd vege ca- 
tion crackling in che blast- 
furnace heat* A withered 
yard* A lost crop. Shrinking 
ponds. Water rationing. 
Drought is a regular fact of 
life on the plains. 

All droughts eventually 
end, however, and as August 
transitions to September, 
summer grudgingly begins to 
give way to tangible hints of 
fall* Relief is on the way. 



Summer Love 

Why Summer in Oklahoma is Spelled D-R-Y 


Sprinklers and irrigation systems: They're os much a part af 
summer in Oklahoma as drought. Weotner patterns that support 
the persistence of the summer's ever-present heat dome are 
drought's main culprits. The atmosphere gets locked into □ 
pattern that slides precipitation off to the north, sunshine beats 
down, ond our red earth begins to resemble the red planet. 
Our most infamous era was the series of severe short-term 
droughts in the 1 930s known collectively as the Dust Bowl, but 
Oklan oma saw a series of severe droughts in the 1 950s and 
shorMerm droughts in the late !990s and 2001 to 2002. 
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Fall 

Fall is so uncomplicated in New England. The maples turn, the 
air gets invigoratingly frosty, and suddenly ifs Currier & Ives 
time. Fall’s a bit different in Oklahoma. It can be every bH as hot 
as summer, as anyone who’s perspired his or her way through a 
sweltering October day can attest to. 


AI.LALSO HAS ITS OWN 
springlike severe weather 
season, complete with torna- 
does, hail, and lightning* On 
October 9, 2001, for example, 
an F3 tornado hit Cordell and 
destroyed 1 46 of the town's 
homes* Winter* not realizing 
or caring that it's not supposed 
to show up until Decemher 21, 
often makes an earl}^ appear- 


ance with a blizzard or even 
a paralyzing ice storm* As a 
result, we don't know whether 
we should go swimming, go 
skating, or grab a mattress and 
run for the bathtub. 

What we do know, however, 
is chat summer, despite a few 
encores, is on the way out* 

Tlie heat dome is broken; the 
jet stream reappears, and w'ich 



it comes desperately needed 
moisture. Forget the crisp* 
invigorating, popular image 
of fall in Vermont. We have 
those days, of course, and 
theyVe wonderful* But bll in 
Oklahoma is the other rainy 
season, second in importance 
only to spring. 

Ag Savvy 

F all precipitation sets 

the tone for the coming 
year. A wet fall provides the 
boost vegetation and win- 
ter wheat need to carry over 
until spring rains begin, A dry 
fall stresses the wheat crop, 
increases fire danger, and can 
exacerbate drought the to I low- 
ing yean 

“Fall is the make-or-break 
season for the coming year,'* 
says Arndt* *'Ag-wise, its 
extremely important* Spring 
precipitation is actually 
pretty reliable, but in the fall, 


The skyline of Tulso is ablaze with foil colors*. 




Jack Patterson mows to clear fall leaves from his yard. 


the warm air of summer that’s 
entrenched, and cold northern 
air borne on the winds of the 
jet stream is the invader, come 
to plant its flag. The same 
dynamic as spring is there, only 
this time its the cold air aloft 
and the warm air below. 

Sometimes, though, the 
jet stream’s southerly dip will 
bring cold fronts that stall out 
over the state when they meet 
tropical air up from the gulf. 
The front will slide under the 
tropical air, stall, and we can 


end up with twelve inches of 
rain in October. 

Just as quickly, however, 
those storms are pushed on 
through by the jet stream, 
cooler air slides in, and sud- 
denly New England’s got 
nothing on us. Mornings in 
the thirties and forties, after- 
noons in the fifties and sixties, 
a leisurely drive through the 
brilliant color of the Wind- 
ing Stair Mountains. Enjoy it 
while you can. Winter, such as 
it is, is on the way. 



Weather or Not 

Kenton or Broken Bow, Lawton or Miami, your weather 
depends on where you live. 


October can be horribly hot 
and dry or cool and wet, and 
when you have a dry fall, it 
magnifies spring and summer 
droughts.” 


while one part of the storm 
is soaking your winter wheat, 
the rest of it could be tearing 
apart your barns and house. 
And that’s assuming the storm 


Fall ib the make-OEn' -v.k :>cason tor the coming 
,^ear.“ says Derek Amdi- Ag-wise, it’s extremely 
ir.ip -Tant. Spn ig p'eripitation is actually pretty 
mliable, but in the -'all. ' uber c- 1 be liorribly hot 
an:- d- v or ^ ^oi and ; i T whei= you have a dry 
k:.' . it m^nrities sp^'^g and sunmer droughts." 


Autumn’s Mix 

E“F FALL PRECIPfLAllON 
is a double-edged sword. 

It brings that much-needed 
relief, but sometimes the 
vehicle for that precipitation 
is a tornadic supercell. So 


is dropping its moisture in the 
form of rain. It could just as 
easily be hail, in which case 
your wheat might be pulver- 
ized, too. 

Fall can be likened to spring, 
only in reverse. Ibis time, its 



Part of the problem of predicting Oklahoma weather is the 
fact that it depends on wnat part of the state you reside in. As a 
general rule, weather is more reliable in the east than the west, 
and there are huge variations in weather and climate from one 
end of the state to the other 

The farther west you go, the drier you get. Whereas Boise City 
may eke out only fifteen inches of precipitation a year, Talihina 
may get sixty. Not only that, but eastern Oklahoma's weather is 
much more reliable and predictable than western Oklahoma's. 

"On a year-by-year basis, eastern Oklahoma will fairly 
predictably land on or around the fifty-five-inch precipitation 
mark," says Derek Arndt, acting state climatologist. 

"Some years they may get sixty-two, others forty-eight, but 
in the west it's just a gamble. Weather-wise, they're different 
planets. Northwest Oklahoma may have a bonanza year; then 
again, they may have a horrible drought like 2001 and 2002. 
That's just life in the west." 

The one hundredth meridian is generally the accepted 
line of demarcation between east and west, but Arndt says 
Okahoma's line lays roughly along the U.S. Highway 81 and 
Interstate 35 corridor. 

"That's where Oklahoma transitions from the east Texas/ 
Louisiana gulf-type climate to a true high-plains environment," 
he says. 




CLIMATE 
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Winter 

Winter in Oklahoma is a playful sprite that comes and goes. Depend- 
ing on its moodi rt can give us a teasingly balmy springlike day of 
sunshine and sfxtiesi a roaring bine norther wHh inrinds cold and 
arid enough to freeze-dry your lips; or a gentle, serene snowfall 
with flakes that resemble tufts of pure white goose ikram« 



Anticipating more £now, 
cowboys move cattie from 
pasturelond to feeder lots in 
Kay County. 


JIdD in a cold, LIN- 

Peering rain that chills the 
body and spirit; a late-winter 
blizzard that closes highways 
and cuts visibility to an arm's 
length; or an impossibly clear, 
calm, bone-chilling night of no 
wind, no clouds, just deep- 


You can liken our winter weather to a hot 
fudge sundae/' says Derek Arndt 'The cold 
air sort of drains down over the ice cream 
in these big blobs and then just slides 
away. We get a taste of winter but aren't 
forced to subsist on a steady diet of it." 


freeze, pipe-bursting cold, the 
kind that sears the lungs if you 
take too quick a breath. 

And that’s just in the course 
of a week. 

In what by now should be 
a familiar refrain, the reason 
for Oklahoma’s distinctly 
bipolar winter weather is our 
geography. Were far enough 
north to get a few' really cold 
winter blasts but far enough 
south to recover quickly. 

Tile typically dry northern 
air currents help to melt 
whatever snow has fallen, and 


the w armer gulf breezes from 
the south help temperatures 
quickly climb back to 
moderate. Winter shows up 
every now and then, does Its 
business, and quickly departs. 

Although when we think of 
winter we automatically think of 
snow, ice, and other precipita- 
tion, in point of fact, winter is 
Oklahomas desert period, the 
driest time of the year. Statisti- 
cally speaking, Januar}^ is our 
driest month. This is the time of 
year when the rains we hopefully 
got in the fall will nurrurc crops 
and \^egetation until the spring 
rains begin. 

Return of the Jet Stream 
*S1T IS IN THE SPRING 
#4;ind fall, the jet stream is 
the main weather- maker in the 
winter. Typically, the jet stream 
draws in bitterly cold air from 
Canada as it intermittently dips 
well south of Oklahoma. 

If this air mass happens to 
coincide with a front approach- 
ing Oklahoma from the w^esi, 
precipitation may occur, either 
in the form of snow, rain, or 
ice. Sometimes fronts will rush 
through the state without bring- 
ing precipitation, instead giving 
us bitterly cold temperatures. 

But w'hatever form it takes, 
it usually doesn’t stick around 
ver)' long. 

“Warm air can return in a 
hurry,” says Arndr, “We ger 
a taste of winter but aren’t 
forced to subsist on a steady 
diet of it. It s sort of an ex- 
tended fall with intermittent 
bouts of winter,” 

Eventually the same jet 
stream that brought the cold air 
will push it CO the east, and the 
ever-present southerly breeze 
will rush in to fill the void, 

“You can liken our winter 
weather to a hot fudge sundae ” 
says Arndt. “The cold air sort of 
drains down over the ice cream 
in these big blobs and then just 
slides away.” 
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Ice, Ice, Baby 

A Winter Force 

It decimates trees, leaves 
roads impassable, and 
denies us electricity in the 
chill of winter. The ice storm 
is a semiregular feature 
of Oklahoma winter. On 
December 25, 2000, the 
southeastern part of the state 
received an unwelcome 
Christmas present when a 
massive ice storm paralyzed 
the region, leaving thousands 
without power. In 2002, an 
equally powerful storm hit 
northwestern Oklahoma, 
leaving a quarter-million 
people without electricity 
and causing more than 
$100 million in damages. 
Once ice reaches an Inch 
thick, there's a good chance 
you'll soon be huddling 
by a fireplace, listening to 
a battery-powered radio, 
and watching the front-yard 
maple slowly be reduced 
to a pile of glistening, 
crystalline matchsticks. 



“While we can get short 
bursts of very significant, 
even deadly winter weather, 
we are prone to rapid recov- 
ery,” says Smith. 

Beginning generally in 
February, the veil of our faux 
winter slowly begins to lift 
back to the north, and the 
sun’s daily track continues its 
northward march as crocus and 
dafiPodil push their way above 
the soil. 

Our weather year has nearly 
come full circle. Soon, shorts 
and bicycles will replace the 
parkas and sleds, and the 
monochrome of winter will be 
pushed aside by the primary 
color explosion of spring. 

Enjoy the moment, for it 
will change. Thunder will 
rumble in the distance, and 
towering storm clouds will 
puncture the picture-perfect 
afternoon horizon. Spring has 
arrived, and Oklahomans will 
once again look to the sky. 




Cbclcwise fitwn Ixrttom Mh Dr Peter iamb, Cooperative^ 
Institute for Mesdoc^ Meieorafogk^ Studies (C1MMS) 
director; Dr Jeff Kimpel, N^SL direct^; Don Wood, Nor- 
tnon Economk Developmeot Coalition executive director; 

Dr Chuck Dosimll, CIMM5 senioF research sclefitlst; Dr 
Joe SctiSefer (seated), SPC director; Dr John T. Snow, OU 
College of Geosciences dean; Dr Fred Carr, OU School of 
Meteorology director; Dtison Zmic, weather radar pioneer 
and senior scientist; Mike Foster (seated), NWS Norman 
Forecast Office meteorologist-in-charge; Dr Kelvin Droege- 
meier Center for Analysis and Prediction of Storms director 




Central Command 


[licres no ‘"f” in meteorology: These ten men, all leaders in the science, 
education, and business ot meteorology in Norman, deftly collaborate 
in one way or another to bring accurate weather forecasting to our 
weadier-dependent lives. Without their skillful teamwork, the 
noble goal of lives saved and property salvaged would be 
just another pipe dream. Hail to the chiefs! 


Photographed by John Jernigan 
on March 1 , 200S 
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stormin’ Norman 

After twenty years of growing its weather industry, the city of Norman is at 
last poised to become the nation’s weather capital. 

By Scott Wigton 



V 


GENERHOOEN 


V. ^ 



RIDGE GREEK RESIDENT STEVE FOSTER 
recalls there was only a 20 percent chance of 
storms on May 3, 1 999. Slim though that was. 
he felt uneasy, not so much a precognition as a 


faint, nagging alert arising from his internal barometer. 

fhe pressure felt different. It was eerie ” sav^ Foster, now the mayor 
of this small township southwest of Oklahoma City. “I had a sense 
that something was wrong, but 1 didni know what it was.” 

Foster wasn't alone in his ominous, if vague, perceptions. His 
Bridge Creek neighbor, Bobby Loveless, had dropped a ton of fertil- 
izer across the pasture of his twenty-acre spread, hoping a passing 
shower would work it into the soil. Although not unfamiliar with 
the potential violence of Oklahoma weather, he had no reason to 
believe this day would be different from any other. Yet, he says, 
“The air was different. It was extra-heavy, muggier.” 

Inside the National Weather Services Storm Prediction Center 
(SPC) in Norman, meteorologists also noticed something astir. 
Alarming changes were occurring within the unstable broth of 
air over southwestern and central Oklahoma. And unlike the rest 
of us, they weren't relying upon fuzzy inner barometers but upon 
real weather science, sophisticated computer models, high-tech 
radar and, of course, the collective expertise of teams of highly 
trained, admitted weather fanatics. 

Daniel McCarthy, the SPCs warning coordination meteo- 
rologist, was on duty that day, which did not begin as especially 
promising for severe weather. 

“It was warm and humid, but the winds weren't in place,” says the 
Cleveland, Ohio, native, an affable former television weatherman. 

Without that key source of instability, the likelihood of torna- 
does remained slight. In the middle of the afternoon, however, 
conditions ripened abruptly and prompted SPC meteorologists 
to rapidly escalate the threat to high risk, “Ihe winds changed 
within thirty to forty-five minutes as a low-pressure system 
approached the area. Winds became favorable, and we began 
sending out watches like crazy,” says McCarthy. 

The entire Norman weather apparatus (a consortium of federal 
agencies, businesses, and University of Oklahoma departments 
known as the Oklahoma Weather Center) erupted in a flurry of 
activity. Suddenly, the sky was brewing up a nightmare as me- 
teorologists flocked to their weather maps and clustered around 
computer screens pulsing with multicolored blips. 

Yhc eveJit chat followed would rank as one of the worst tornado 
outbreaks in state history, with twisters claiming forty lives and 
wreaking havoc across thirty Oklahoma counties. At the heart of 
the outbreak was that rarest of all tornados, a giant F5» with winds up 


Mammatus clouds^ yellow from the sunset, highlight the 
WSR’SSD Doppler radar tower at the Nationol Oceonic and 
Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) facilitfes in Norman, 


INDUSTRY 
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In 2004, Weothernews, an in temation a I fareca^ting com- 
pony, opened its U,S* Operations Center in Norman, The 
new facility employs S6 people, 

to 3 1 8 miles per hour. Borne from black skies near Chickasha, that 
epic m^ister charged directly h>r Bridge Creek. Moore, Midwest City^ 
and Del City on its way to changing thousands of lives forever. 

The Natural Laboratory 

LITTLE MORE THAN TWENTY MILES NORTHEAST OF 
Bridge Creek is a cluster of unpretentious buildings located 
near the southeast corner of Max Wesrheimer Airport in Norman. 
Were it not for the three giant, soccerbail-like radar domes perched 
atop steel and concrete pedestals, this low-slung compound of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) 
would be eminently torgettable. 

As it is, however, the site houses the core of the nation's most 
sophisticated complex of publicly funded severe weather research 
and storm prediction focilities. The meteorologists who work here 
are among the world's most respected, especially when it comes 
to severe weather research and prediction and the development 
of new radar technologies. 

Funded by the United States Department of Commerce. NOAA 
(pronounced *'Noah" by staffers) has consolidated five federal 
weather-related operations in Norman called NOAA Weather 
Partners* They include the National Severe Storms Laboratory, 
the SPC. the National Weather Service Norman Forecast Office, 
the Radar Operations Center (ROC), and the Warning Deci- 


sion IVaining Branch. Combined, these organizations provide 
severe weather research, forecasting, and support for the entire 
nation. They also employ some four hundred people with annual 
expenditures of nearly S50 million. 

Located in Norman for more than forty years, the NSSL w^as 
instrumental in the development of Doppler radar, a technology 
that revolutionized severe storm studies and prediction and which 
now forms the heart of the nations NEXRAD system, a network 
of 164 radars located throughout the country and U.S, territories 
and used by the military, the Federal Aviation Administration, 
and the National Weather Service, 

“NEXRAD went from an idea to a national system, and the beaut)' 
of it was that die idea came out of Oklahoma," says NSSL director 
Jeff Kim pel. “We saw the potential value in giving increased lead 
time [the average is thirteen minutes], and the impact of NEXRAD 
has been a reduction of 45 percent in lives lost." 

‘We did not inherit this. We built it. We made a 
conscious decision in 1981 to focus on weather, 
and we worked hard,* 

In 1981. Oklahoma's embnonic weather industr)' totaled about 
$2*8 million in annual expenditures, he says. By last year, combining 
federal weather assets along with OU weather-related programs and 
private companies, the states weather industry had grown to a $65 
million enterprise employing around seven hundred. Kimpel is bullish 
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on Normans effort to brand itself as the meceorolog)^ capital of the 
United States, and with good reason. The evidence supporting the 
claim is all around him* “All this wasn’t here twenty-five years ago ” he 
says. “Norman was not a hotbed of meteorolog)'. We did not inherit 
this. We built it. We made a conscious decision in J981 to focus on 
weather, and we worked hard." 

Of course, it didn’t hun that Norman is located on prime meteo- 
rological real estate. “The natural laboratory was here " Kim pel says* 
“Witli the Irequency of severe storms, this was Mecca.” 

Critical Mass 

T he goal now is nothing less than to cement 

Norman as the nation’s de facto weather capital, recognized 
by weather experts everv^vhere as the place to get a prestigious 
meteorological education, do serious weather research, and create 
commercial, weather-based products and services* 

“Tlie weather industry in Norman is more complete in terms of 
the synergy that exists between the operational, research, educa- 
tion, and commercial sectors than anywhere else in the United 
States,” says L^r* John T' Snow, dean of the College of Geosciences 
and director of Weather Center Programs at OU* 

According to Snow. Norman is reaching a critical mass in three 
essential areas — ‘government-sector, academic, and commercial 
meteorology — thus endowing it w'iih the right stufi to become 
America’s weather capital. 

“One important factor lor the commcrciai sector is the availabii- 
icy of a large pool of well-educated graduates in meteorology and 
related disciplines from the University of Oklahoma,” he says* 

Its probably impo.ssible to overstate the role of OU’s School 
of Meteorology" in the emergence of Norman as a preeminent 
w"eather center. Established more than four decades ago, the 


Radar Love 

At the National Severe 
Storms Laboratory, 
meteorologists are affotter 
over their newest toy, the 
phased array radar 

Whalever you do, donT 
stand in front of the phased 
array radar ontenna when 
someone flips the '"on" 
switch. You'll end up like 
popcorn in a microwove. At 
leost that's what the rodor's 
operators will tell you. 

The new, twenty-ton device 
sifs inside a fiberglass dome 
at the Notionol Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration's 
compus in Norman, part of 
NOAA's National Weather 
Radar Testbed. 

"A traditional radar, with 


the parabolic shope, takes 
about six minutes to make 
a full sweep of the sky/ 
soys Jeff Kim pel, director of 
NOAA's National Severe 
Storms Laboratory* "A 
phased array radar with four 
antennas can do a volume 
scon of the atmosphere in 
twenty seconds." 

Right now, however, 
the NSSL is experimenting 
with just one phased array 
ontenna. Why? They don't 
come cheap. Each antenna 
(four are needed for a 
complete set) costs in excess 
of $1 0 million. 

The technology was 
developed in the late 1960s 
for use on U*S* naval 
vessels to support tactical 
operations. Cost has been 
one of the primary reasons 
the technology has not yet 



NSSL scientists and OU students work on a weather bal- 
loon for the TELEX study, which examines the relationship 
between lightning and storm structure. 


program remained modest for years, 

“When I came here in 1 979, we only had six and a half faculty/ says 
Dr* Ered Girr, director of the School of Meteorology and the Mark 
and Kandi McCaslaud Professor of Meteoro!og\^ at OU, 

A Miissachusects native who loves snow skiing, Carr wasn’t always 
sure a career move to the Great Plains was a good idea, in spite of 
Norman’s then-growing reputaiioii as the place for severe storms 
research. His decision has since been vindicated: OU s program has 
grown into the nations largest school of meteorologv^, with 360 un- 
dergraduate and 80 graduate saidents* The school is not only large 
but also highly regarded* ft is considered the leading institution in the 
country for severe weather studies and radar meteorology". Tellingly 


been widely explored or 
deployed for civilian uses* 

The U.S. Navy loaned 
the NSSL its phased array 
radar antenna, and with 
a little bit of tweaking, the 
antenna hos been fine- 
tuned to pick up raindrops, 
hail, ond other atmospheric 
particles, 

Kimpel says other 
rador systems are being 
investigated os part of 
ongoing research that hos 
implications for a wide 
number of industries from 
agriculture and aviation to 
shipping* 

"We like radars/ Kimpel 
says, "We think they're 
underappreciated * " 

Workers instiail the dome 
atop the phased array radar 
on April 22, 2003. 
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High-Pressure System 

Inside the Storm Prediction Center 


IKs a weather watcher's dream field trip. Staffed twenty- 
four hours a doy, the Storm Prediction Center in Norman is 
one of eight national forecasting centers and is responsible 
for predicting severe weather in the contiguous states. 

It's the SPC that makes the call when it comes to issuing 
watches and outlooks, soys Daniel McCarthy, worning 
I coordination meteorologist. 

During potential severe weather outbreaks, the SPC 
erupts with energy, albeit of the restrained, scientific sort. If 
a twister touches down, no one will be running through the 
I halls screoming for Auntie Em. Still, 'The adrenaline is reolly 
pumping," McCarthy says. 

The best port of the job, however, is getttr^g it right, 
McCarthy says. "When you verify a forecast that saves 
people's fives, that's the most fulfilling port." 


undergraduate ^mdencs come from rhirty-five s rates. 

“In fact, 75 percent of our students are from our of state,” Ca rr 
says, “ IbatV very unusual at a state university You would expect 80 
to 90 percent of your students to tome from in state.” 

Today, OU s School ofMeteorology lias four endowed chairs. And 
to top it all off, OU is building the $67 million National Weather 
Center on its research campus to house most of the university and 
NOAAs weather organizations. Funded half by the state and half by 
the federal government, the 244,QO(3-square-foot, state-of-the-art 
facility is scheduled to open next year. 

The Economy of Weather 

T HF POITN I'lAL ECONOMIC WINDFALL T’O NORMAN AND 
the state is significant. According to Governor Brad Henry*s 
Economic Development Generating Excellence (EDGE) task force 
on weather, the industrj^ already injects $100 million annually into 

The National Weather Center at OU is set to open In 2006. The 
244,000- square-foot building will house the NOAA Weather 
Partners and the OU School of Meteorology. 


the stare economy. Long-term, with a fully realized weadicr industry, 
the economic impact could increase to $2.24 billion. 

An important ingredient in the overall mix includes a number 
of private, weather- related businesses located in and around Nor- 
man. Several companies including Weathernews, Weather Decision 
Technologies, Vieux dc Associates, WeatherBank, and a few Certified 
Consulting Meteorologists are already in the area. This is just the 
kind of activity that Don Wood, executive director of the Norman 
Economic Development Coalition, likes to see. 

‘'I think our endgame is that No mum becomes not only in name 
but in roaliry the national weather center,” says Wood. "Were really 
close to seeing that happen. The monicntum is gaining. Now, as we 
talk to companies, its not a question of whether you re coming to 
Norman, it's when you re coming to Norman.” 

Kimpel believes there is a wide-open window of opportunity but 
not an indefinite period of rime for Oklahoma to seize the initiative 
with new technologies and research that fiids economic growth. 

“How can we take advantage of our opporrunities?” he asks. “I 
believe we liave about five years to get ready How do we make sure 
some of this [devclopmenc] falls out in Norman? I dont know. Fm 
just a scientist," 

At the least, Kimpel contends that Oklahoma mu.si continue to 
emphasize manufacturing, a more technical work force, and per- 
sistence in strengthening the public and private parmersbips that 
currently exist. 

Mf s not a question of whether you're coming to 
Norman, it's when you're coming to Norman/ 

"The need for weather information products and services Is real 
and is growingp” adds Snow. "Commercial applications are the hot 
growth ;trca of mcteorolog)': In Oklaiioma, we are creating a weather 
technology environment whereby entrepreneurs from around the 
planet are finding a world-class, collaborarive environment for turning 
great technical solutions into equally great commercial and economic- 
dev^elopment solutions.” 
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A shelf cloud, an indicator of a downdraft or outflow of a 
thunderstorm, approaches the weather research campus at 
Oil's Max Westheimer Airport. 

The Silver Lining 

A s DESIRABLE AS A FLOURISHING WEA LHER INDUSTRY 
may be both for Norman and the state> meteorologists will tell 
you their greatest day on the job comes not when they cash their 
paychecks but when accurate forecasts save lives and property. As 
bad as May 3, 1999, was, it was just such a day. 

“The weather services and media did an excellent job of warn- 
ing us,” Steve Foster says of that catastrophic spring afternoon. 
“People had plenty of time to get out of the way or into cellars. 
It was repeated over and over to get away or underground or you 
weren’t going to survive. They were flat straight-up about it.” 

In Bridge Creek, the tornado killed twelve as it smashed through. 
Foster was lucky. His family sheltered in a neighbors cellar, and the 
twister only grazed his property. For the Lovelesses, it was a differ- 
ent story. While his family was safe inside an aunts underground 
shelter. Loveless watched the behemoth head toward his house. 
“At first, I thought it was going to miss to the north,” he says. 
Instead, it was a direct hit. The tornado scoured his land, ripping 
out five-foot diameter elm trees and obliterating the house. The 
fertilizer hopper Loveless had used earlier was destroyed, and his 
Ford F-150 pickup, parked in the barn, remains missing to this 
day. The passing vortex flung a Volvo into his pond and wrapped 
the bed of a scmitractor-trailer rig around a splintered tree trunk. 
Saddest of all, the tornado claimed a beloved Labrador retriever 


and five horses, including one animal lofted more than a mile 
away. Throughout Bridge Creek, gunshots punctuated the storms 
aftermath as livestock and pet owners carried out dozens of mercy 
killings. All told. Loveless estimates his family sustained at least 
$250,000 in property damage. 

Nevertheless, they decided to rebuild — on the same site. 

“Its hard to pick up and leave twenty acres,” Loveless says. “But 
the first thing we did was put in a cellar.” 

With each passing year, the tornados path through Bridge Creek 
becomes less apparent. But it s the harrowing memories of that day 
that aren’t likely to fade anytime soon, if ever. 

“You don’t forget something like that. It'll be with us forever,” 
Foster says. 

‘The weather services and media did an 
excellent job of warning us. They were flat 
straight-up about it.’ 

Just up the road in Norman, meteorologists haven’t forgotten 
about that day, either, even as they keep their eyes and instruments 
focused on predicting the next batch of bad weather. At the same 
time, developers are scanning the economic horizons, confident 
they can build a robust weather industr)' here. The turbulent sky, it 
seems, may yield sporadic terror, but here in central Oklahoma, even 
the most threatening storm clouds appear to possess, if somewhat 
ironically, a silver lining of opportunity. 
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One of America’s 
Top 12 Destinations 


Southern Living, 2000 
Tulsa 




Oklahoma is emerging as a one-of-a-kind, not-to-be-missed experience. 
A series of kudos speak to each of Oklahoma’s strong suits - from its 
strikingly diverse terrain to an assorted aiTay of architectural treasures to 
the momentous success of a remarkable downtown revitalization. 



An amazing number of people 
think of Oklahoma as one big 
prairie - a hangover from Grapes 
ofWrath” fiction. Yet» the EPA certifies 
this as the nations most diverse terrain, 
with 1 1 eco-regions. Only California 
and Alaska have more. 


Which means, in a rdativdy fcw miles, 
travelers can experience a remarkable 
breadth of scenic settings, each 
characterized by unique topography, 
vegetation, wildlife and climate. And 
across this vibrant landscape lies a great 
land of lakes: pristine, uncrowded and 
ripe for recreation. 



ADVERTORIAL 


Oklahoma also earns distinction 
with its attractions. Besides nvo of 
the nation's best ztx)s, there are two very 
impressive destinations in Norman - 
the Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum 
of Natural History and Fred Jones jr. 
Museum ot Art. Botaniail gardens in 
downtown Oklahoma (jty* Childrens 
museums and theme parks. And places 
of poignance like the Oklahoma City 


National Meiixjiinl atid iVluscuinva 
national monument that now stands in 
remembrance of the hrst major terrorist 
attack on American soil. 

Many attractions spring fnim deep rcx>ts 
in the American West. lelling tales ot 
Ok lahomas extraordinary presence of 
American Indian nations - the unique 
cultures of each, the roles played here as 


Americas Indian 'lerritory. Oklahoma 
attractions showcase rough-ridiii, trail- 
blazing cowbos^s, bra\e pioneers and 
helo^'ed native sons. Two renowned art 
museums present vivid portraits of the 
American V\tsl, \^ith world-class collec- 
tions that represent the greatest names 
in Western art. A third important collec- 
tion adds a legendary oil baron^ ranch 
and wildlife preserve to the experience. 
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Statement 


- Architectural Record, July 2002 




‘Americas 
favorite Zoo” 

-msn.com, 2004 poW 

Tulsa Zoo 


* Western Heritage museum 
Oklahoma City 


“One of 
America’s 
Top 10 


Zoos’ - Child Magazine, June2004 

Oklahoma City Zoo 



ADVERTORIAL 


No less a travel authority than 
Fedor's ranks Tulsa in its top 10 
most overlooked destinations, 

giving particular recognition toTulsas 
American Indian culture, Art Dcco 
architecture and summer festivals. And 
make note of jazz - Okl;Jii>ma vm a cnidle 
of jazji, giving birth to dozens of legends. 
The Oklahojiia Jazz Hall of Fame, live 
\'enLies around town and a calendar 
of festivals puts Tulsa on the jazz map. 


And recognizing Oklahoma City s 
remarkable - and continuing - 
downtown renaissance, 
named it one of the St>uths top five 
downtcn\'iis - where cnci^y and activity 
surround a host of urban districts, 
creatinga brand new destination. 

Plus, Oklahoma’s architecturally ornate 
territorial capital, Guthrie is now the 
lai^est district on the National Register 


of Historic Places, with many charming 
V^ictorian bed and breaktast inns, 
antique shops and frequent testivit)^. 

And Bartles\ille is a city recently tlirust 
into the global limelight with a stylish 
transformation of one of Fi ank I Jo\d 
Wrights only skyscrapei's into a boutique 
hotel, restaurant and art center. 



Most Beautifeil Ait Deco 
Chui’ch In America” 

-NPR's Michael Feldman, 2001 


Top 12 Destinations” 

-National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 2004 



ADVERTORIAL 



Souths 

Downtowns” 

-Southern Living, 

Spring 2004 


-BusinessWeek, 
Novembers, 2003 



ADVERTORIAL 


There are marty other thrilling 
encounters with America's frontier. 

And tbr each attraction, theres an array 
noted to experience. Olebrating 
echoes of tlie West and Indian Territory, 
Bringing the Civil War to lite. Honoring 
the vStates role as a cradle ol American jazz. 
Or as a sjTiibol of patriotic pride. Hosting 
wide-ranging and well- recognized 


celebrations of the arts and the bounty 
of the seasons. 

Oklahomas newly denied Stale Capitol is 
lavished with renowned art There arc arts 
districts on Main Sta^ets and arts enclaves 
in charming and stately historic neighbor- 
hoods. Art highlights city parks, lakeside 
lodges and newly minted museums. 



Oklahoma River * Oklahoma City 



Oklahoma City Memorial Marathon 


- Food Network, 

June 2004 
Ifatmal Cowboy 
it Western Heritage 
MuseumtChuckwagon 
festival * Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma State Capita! * 
Oklahoma City 


ADVERTORIAL 


Another cultural treasure lies in the 
nation's longest stretch of Route 66 
-and one of its most colorful. From 
Quapavv to Tcxola> the Mother Road is a 
ribbon of legends and one^of-a-kind 
landmarks from the heyday of this fabled 


highwa)'. CrLiising Route 66 draws tlirongs 
from halhv'a)^ around the wc’jrld to' get tlieir 
kicks” And there are other destinations 
with the po^ver to bring \asitors from 
across America or the globe- 


“A Top 10 
4th of July 
Festival” 



- CNN & USA Today, 2004 



Come see what travelers of all ages and all cultiu'es ai*e 
recognizing. That for those who love being earfy onto 
discoveries, Oklahoma is a genuine lind. 




ADVERTORIAL 






Nath Americas Largest 
TMIgtass Rciirie Reserve' 

Tallgra^s Prairie Preserve • Pawhuska 


jWorld’s Largest 
ICoUection Of Ai 
[Devoted To The 
lAmerican West’ 


Gilcrease Museum • Tulsa 


Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge- Lawton 


One Of America’s 
Top 10 Municipal C 


Golf Superintendent Magazine^ January 2000 
Chickasaw Pointe Goif Course • Texoma 


FREE Travel Guide 
1-800’652-OKLA (6552) 
TravelOK.com 












Order your FREE copy today! 




TflAVEEOK.COM , 


/ • *; 
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1 - 800 - 652-6552 

TravelOK.com 



OUfiflOilR 

nmivE 

BTOia 


www.arbuckles.coin 
1866 843-6858 


Arbuckle Mountain Area 
Tourism Association 

Come play ® stay with us in the 
he€urt of the Arbuckles 


* Hike ® Camp 

* Fish ® Bike 
•PLAY. PLAY* PLAY! 

* Shop our 3 Main 
Street Districts 


Relax and have fun 
in the Arbuckle Mountains! 


Arbuckle WiLDERMESf 




ARDMORE... 

A great place to 

see more, do more St live more! 


Come Visit Us... 

In Person or on the web at: 
www.ardmore -org 
1 - 888 - 223-7765 

Jk SeeMoTB DdMotb Liva lion 

Ardmore 
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I n Bartlesville* Oklahoma* the town 
that oil built* you can see roaming 
herds of exotic animals on an oil 
batons vast ranch* explore Frank 
Lloyd Wright s only skyscraper, shop 
for unique treasures and experience 
the art, culture and history of the 
American West. 

iianicwille Arci r'onwniinn mil Vivtun Hurciu 
201 W KkIit • K) Bes im • Banfcivill^, OK 74001 
877-27}-20W'SH8-336-Sm 

www.VisitBartlesviue.com 



1-44 & 193 rd E. Ave v' Exit 240 
Julsa; Oklahoma 
( 800 ) 760-6700 


whivw.cherokeecasino.coni 



www.cieekiiatioiicasinOwCOtti 


Tli« Bed Vatu« Under The Sun 

1-800-DAYS-lNN' 

days i n n.com A ravel pi anne r 

Par* Eip*n*l 1-S6S’709«'4Q24 


'DjyAxuK BtHldnl '*'^1 

An Diti. Imi-IMali 


OKIAHOMA 


A promise as 
sure as the sun. 


A sunny, warm welcome. A fresh Daybreak ’ 
Breakfast* Our Best Available Rale 

Guaranleed** More rewards more often 
with TripRewards * the world's largest 
hotel rewa rds prog ram. At Days Ir^n* 
hoteEs all over Oklahoma, it^s not just 
about the change we put in your 
pocket, ft's about the change we 
make in your journey. 


ROAD MAP 


Wherever life takes you in 
Okiohoma^ Best Western 
is fherel “ Get a free map of 
Oklahoma and explore over 30 
Best Westerns throughout the state 
that are sure to meet your needs. 
From fresh, hot coffee in your 
room, to internet access that 
keeps you connected. We fea- 
ture them in every hotel in North 
America, so that each stay with 
us will be a memorable one. 

1 ^ 800 - 338-8163 

bestwestemOkiahoma.com 


One Name. Six Locations. 
Millions Won Monthly. 

With millions in cash and prizes tvon nionthlv; 
there's no wonder Creek Nation Casino attracts 
so many people. With our v\ide v^et}' of reel 
games and high-stakes hingo. Creek Nation 
Casuto is a \vin for everyone. 


Tulsa • Muscogee • (Honulgee 
Okemah • Ihick Creek • Eu&ula 

















Oklahoma 

www.TravelOK.com 


Discover Oklahoma 

EVERY SATURDAY AT 6:30 P.M. 


Check local listing for show on cable Ouilela 
in OKC. Tulsd. McAlesrer, Moskogee. Lawton. Sullwater. 
Edmond. Norman. VAfcicdwafd, and fbnca Ciiy. 


3, 




Hosted by Jenifer Reynolds 

with Ron Siahl & Becky King 


Tulsa's KOTV-6 - Oklahoma City s 
KWTV-9 * Lawton’s KSWO-7 




MUSIC BY THE LAKE 

RICKY SKAGGS'EDGAR CRUZ 

KflUGEPl BROTHERS BANO 
TOM BALL AND KENNY SULTAN 
BYRON BERLINE BAND DIRT RANGERS 
SOUTH AUSTBt JUG BANO*STEVE SIHIAGIN 

FRIDAY JUNE 10 & 
SATURDPar JUNE 11 

SPRING CREEK PARK 

AKCADU lAKK • KDMOM) OK 
TOR TICKET INFORMATION 

CALL 405-359-4683 

WWWACOHSTICADIA.C'OM 


CENTRAL OKLAHOMA 

YOmSTB'-IIY-SnPGDIDETO 


ORlfllOlil 
niiFifl nrueicn 


800 - 386-6552 

www.oktourism.com 


Vi»it iHir webstfe for votutibfo discount couponi.. 




Planning youf trip lo «nlrol OkloKomo is eosy wiJh 

The Frontier Country Vacation Guide. 

niis fulkobr magazine is loaded with groat getaway 
ideas, mOf>ey saving coupcns. informalion on lodging 
and o voriety of events and altradioni. 


Call for your free 

zoos 

Ccfltnl Oktohania 
t^nUtr Cfluntry 
Ytcitlon Guide 



ONfON 

BURGfRPAY 

Fmmi 

iwwuTowN a nem 

SAWI^MK MAY z mos 

fOAM - 5 pm 

The &URGER DAY FESTIVAL is 

a tribute to the fried onion hombung- 
ef, cooked daily m El Reno since the 
early 1900s. Witness the cooking 
of the world's largest fried onion 
hamburger, weighing over 750 
pounds. There ore many activities 
for kids, live entertainment, a classic 
cor show, croft show, cycle show, 
burger eating contest, The Bun Run 
& much more. 

for more mformafton, contact 

E/ Reno Main 5ftie©l: 

(4051 262-8888 
moinstreet@elreno.org 
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IAPE tillOWtVttS 
W'TNE- makers 






i^tna 


TRADITION . 
FAVORITES ana 
SOONER STATE 
ORIGINALS. 

Vor ti Usi 

m Okhmmm, vha nmm>. 
OkLihoma Whu's. org 


STAY THE 
NIGHT 
OR STAY 
A LIFETME! 


we're spanning the 
Centuries wilh History and 
Hospitality to Spare! 


. I lAMBER 

gmnrieoK.com 



2005 Travel Guide! 


Southwest Oklahoma's 


Great Plains Country 


Toll FREE: 1-866-GPC-OKLA 


greatpiainscountry*com 



Heartland Flyer 

Whether your planning a week- 
end getaway this summer or a 
destination beyond the borders 
of our state, your best travel 
1/alue begins on the Heartiand 
Flyer You save gas and, best ol 
all, you won't have to fight traffic. 
Experience the convenience and 
pleasure of riding on Amtrak's 
highest rated train for customer 
service — The Heartland Flyer! 


Get Your 
Tickets 4 
Now! 


For Reservations visit the 
Heartland Flyer wob site at 
WWW. hea rtlandflyef.com or call 
1-800-USA'RAlL 



Hungry for 

an affordable 

getaway? 

Try a handfu) of Ulrimate Trail Mix, and find 
you r way to N ot t heasi Oklahoma'^ be it * 
known nuggets and b^'sr-kept secrets. 

The Ultimate Trail Mix comes In flavors for 
every taste and interest, And with so much 
packed into small packages, you can choose 
a day, a weekend, or a week- sized itinerary, | 
Bon appetitl , ^ 

UlftHiafe Trail MiicRta i 

Traill of Northeast Okl^homB's Green Coiin Vy. ' i 


1.HO0.922.2^ta 

wnrw.iilt1matetrallniix.com 


OMnnonii 

iifliivt nmpicii 


www.travWlOk-Com 



www.Gr*Hi£oun(i^fOk.cam 



Kaw Lake 

NATURE'S PLAYGROUND 


For more information on 
the Kaw Lake Area, email us at 
kawlake@cabteon6.net, or fHI 
out this coupon and send it to: 
Kaw Lake Association 
RO. Box 1933 
Ponca City, OK 74602 


Name 


Address 


Instate 









COWE PlAY WITH VS! 

<ut 6e<suitC^c(l 

Lake 

Eufaula _ , 


For a ‘Free’ 

Visitors Guide |||||| 

918/689-7751 

traveIok.com or 
Iakeeufaulaassoc.org 


Visit Southeast Oklahoma's 
Beautiful Vacation Paradise— 
Kiamichi Country 
Free Visitors Guide: 

(800) 722-8180 
kiamichicountry.com 





Journey to places far away 
without leaving the state. 

The Lawton Fort Sill 
Discovery Trail is your 
passport to adventure! 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 

CHAMBER 


629 SW C Avenue 
Lawton. OK 73501 

(580) 355-3541 
(800) 872-4540 


V. La wtonFortSillChambcr.com 


The Oklahoma City 
Museum of Art 
( 405 ) 236-3100 
www.okcmoa.com 


The Oklahoma City 
National Memorial 
( 405 ) 235-3313 
okiahomadtynationalmemorial.org 

Myriad Botanical 
Gardens and Crystal 
Bridge Tropical 
Conservatory 
( 405 ) 297-3995 
www.myriadgardens.com 






Terri’s 

StKsnooter 


(Bed oi<Srea^ast 



Overfoo^ng SeautifuC and scenic 
La^ TenkiCCer, O^fioma 


Phone: 918-457-7933 

www.sixshooterBB.com 

Game room & Bar • Beautiful Landscaping 
Close to Sixshooter Marina • DirecTV in rooms 
Deck with magnificent view of lake 
Great Breakfast served • Hot Tub & Whirlpool bath 
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Our brand of western hospitality. 


National Cowboy and 
Western Heritage Mnsenm 

Oklahoma City Zoo 

Oklahoma City National Memorial 

Bricktown Entertainment District 

Oklahoma City Mnsenm of Art 

and mnch more! 


Call or visit our website 
for your FREE visitors 
guide to Northwest 
Oklahomas 
Red Carpet Country. 


1 - 800 -^^ 7-2698 

, redcarpetcountiy.com 


Parks. Resorts & Golf 

1-86 6 *602-GOLF 
TravelOK.com 

* Cedar Creek • Pflinfe 

Cahtf * - Crtfrid CtttroktV 

hilvMumi}’ * iake Texopta * PciiFuirt \\yse * Sequoyah 


Northwii^i Oklahoma 

Visilidn Guide 


Turner Falls Park 


Iti the Heart of the Arbuckk MountAin^. 


From koalas and sharks to art 
deco and Route 66, Tulsa is 
full of surprises. Take time to 
discover them all. 


For more infonmition; 

I 580-369-2988 
cu rtJ c r fal Up a rU -CO m 
da V i s tfp brigK to k. n et 





O K T K I D S 


""The sky is one of nature's arJ museums/ 
-’Howard B. Bluesfein in Tornado Alley: Monster Storms of the Great Plains 




NewsChannel 4's Weather School 

Even though bad weather is sometimes scary, 
learning about it can be a lot of fun. In Oklaho- 
mans NewsChonnel 4's Weather School progrom, 
first through fifth-grade teachers con download 
software from kforxom with weather facts, stories, 
and cool experiments for the clossroom. Between 
August and Morch, meteorologist Mike Morgan 
and Stormy the Weather Seor might even visit 
your school! All school year, catch the 6p.m. 
broadcast on KFOR for the Weather School ques- 
tion of the day. — Diana Crowson 


DRY LINE A typically north-south bounday 
that separates humid and dry air and 
is important to Oklahoma thunderstorm 
development 

hook echo a radar term describing a 
hooklike radar pattern characteristic o 
tornadoes 

MESOSCALE Weather events that range in 
size from one to 1 50 miles 

OKLAHOMA MESONET A netvyrk created 

byOU and OSU of more than 110 
environmentol monitoring styions-at 
least one in each county-that detects 
mesoscale events. , 

SQUALL LINE A solid or nearly solid band o 
thunderstorms 

SUPERCELL Thunderstorms with a rotating 
updroft ohen associated with 
severe weather 

WALL CLOUD A persis- 
" rent, often rotating, 

cloud lowering indica- 
tive of severe weather 
or tornadoes 


What do you see in the clouds? 

Match photos with cloud classifications 


ALTOCUMULUS 

If these clouds appear on a Immid 
summer morning, ajiemoon 
thunderstorms aren\ far away. 


CIRRUS 

These icy elnuds farm higher than 
1 8, 000 faet in the 


CUMULUS 

Strong updrafts oftfindUmed water 
vapor produce father often fair- 
weather clouds. 


STRATUS 

When a layer of air cools to its 
dew-point temperature and then 
condenses, these clouds cover the 
entire sky 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 86 



The Fujita Tornado Damage Scale 

A scale created by T. TJjeadore Fujita in 1971 
to measure tornado intensity 


FO Under 73 mph 

Light damage: Broken tree limbs and 
damaged signs 

p-| 73-1 !2 mph 

Moderate damage: Surface peeled off 
rooftaps and moving autos blown off 
roads 

F2 U 3-1 57 mph 

Considerable damage: Mobile homes 
demolished and Urge trees uprooted 


P2 158-206 mph 

Severe damage: Heav)' cars lifted and 
thrown and walls torn off structures 

P4 207-260 mph 

Devastating damage: Well-con scructed 
buildings leveled and Urge ob|ccts like 
cars thrown some distance 

F5 261-318 mph 

Incredible damage: Frame houses 
leveled off foundations and objects 
flying more than 100 yards 


7 7 
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Country 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

1-800- 386-6S52 • www.oktourism.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Okfahoma Foudsm fi Recreation Department ^ 

OKLfitionfl 1 
tiiiiivt fintpicffl 



Call for tickets 

(405)257-5485 


3TW AMfiUAL 


28,000 square feet of indoor 
hands-on exhibits and an outdoor 
pfay area provide hours of 
educational fun and entertainment, 
where 3-to-12-yeor-olds become 
a doctor, pilot, judge, artist, fire- 
fighter, archeologist, construction 
worker, ond much more! Come see 
the Supersonic Express-a troin 
for big and little kids! It's a great 
place for o birthday party! 

WHERE children PLAV TO LEARN. 

AND ADULTS LEARN TO PLAVl 
1714 Wrangler Blvd. ‘ Semlfwie.. OK 
] flC3(^259 KTDS 
wwwjfljjnlnenwran.cefli 


June 25, 2005 
6 p.m, to mldniglii 
Fireworks at 10 p,m. 
Downtown Wewoka 

Artists include: 

Blues Review, Cliebon Tiger 
Band, Kelvin Drake and headliaer, 
Ray Davig t Pocketful of Blues. 

tifkft prices ar? S3 
A; the gale; nJuIrs SlO, ehsldiTen S5 



jvm: 2J-23 


wwtf.j3zztijiie.arg 




Coins "to "tlfi 


M ‘ t ( 1 » 1 1 1 >■! * 




H!'. 


!r.i 


"rf 

fisual art elassfls for a^68 6 to 10@! 

y Ma j^6;tf^^SrelitflcT0UB 

Come c^cm^riFdl5ulou& Norman! 

Ti(^^ttpnces located at 
LULULUjk5nrfdriPirehouse.^ 


13~l^ <5pxn “ llpiD * 

iiitaal Fair 

- Come and vieuu unique 
ior4< unden'the stars! 


iS^CTv 


Lion's ParkfC40^S Hood), FREE admission. 
Overdo booths. Food vendors, 
K!id's^Area,^Entertainment, 

Dog Contes-i^Uvc Auctiom 





FESTIVAL 2005 


Sidlin' Bar-B-Qf ‘World’s Most Unique 
Smoker! " Airplane Fty*in & Rides * Radio 
Controlled Airplane Display & Demonstration 
FREE Entertainment ‘ FREE Admission 
FREE Kids Games * FREE Parking 
Sorry, no coolers oliowed 

- Sizzlin' Blues Bands - 


Jumbo Shrimp 

Ln, rii Favonie 


The Bluehemians 

Payne County Line 2005 Entertainer of the Year 

Rickey Preston Band 

Winners of the 2004 Blues Society 
of Tulsa's Blues Challenge 


Cushing is SMOKIN’ 


Saturday, June 4*11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

(918) 225-2400 



24(Xl S. bale Aye, 

(aonpss from Cushing Rcgionil Alrponj 





Cautionary Tales 

Information for Every Oklahoma Weather Condition 

By Megan Rossman 

ROM TOWERING TORNADOES TO OPPRESSIVE HEAT OKLAHOMANS 
live in a land of weather extremes. Here, being prepared for just about 
any kind oI atmospheric conditions can literally be vital. According to the 
National Weather Service, in 2003, hazardous weather led to 432 deaths 
and injured another 2,9 1 6 in the United States. Much of the suffering that 
results from weather is preventable) provided that we recognize potential hazards and 
respond appropriately* 

“No one should die in Oklahoma because of the weather^ says Rick Smith, warn- 
ing coordination meteorologist at the National Weather Service Norman Forecast 
Office* “People should take advantage of the wealth of weather information from the 
National Weather Service and the local media* Its important to have a plan of action 
ro protect yourself from severe weather, have multiple ways to get critical weather 
warning.?, and pay attention to the weather when storms are ex peered T 

There s no doubt about it: llie best w'ay to avoid becoming a victim of the ele- 
ments is to arm yourself with a basic understanding of w^earher and wbat to do when 
confronted with its extremes. 

Thunderstorms 

. Lightning, hail, and Hash 
flooding can be dangerous. 

The safest environment 
during a thunderstorm is indoors with 
chc television or radio tuned to a weather 
broadcast. When lightning is nearby, un- 
plug all unnecessary appliances. Most 
people donV realize that lightning can travel 
through telephone lines and plumbing, so 
avoid using the phone or bathtub during 
a storm. Protect vehicles and animals from 
hail by moving them indoors. If you find 
yourself outdoors when a storm ,strikcs, take 
refuge. A sturdy building is ideal, but if a 
car is your only option, make sure not to 
touch anything metal. Avoid sheltering 
near tall objects or isolated tree.s, which 
may attract lightning strikes. In the case 
of flash flooding, don't walk or drive 
into floodwatcrs, whose currents can 
be deceptively strong. Its possible to be 
swept off your feet in only six inches of 
floodwater, and it only takes two feet of 
water to float many cars. 



© Tornadoes 

j The activity generally be- 
^ gins with a tornado watch, 
indicating favorable tornadic 
conditions. When a tornado has been 
sighted on the ground or indicated by 
radar, officials issue a tornado warning. 
“Be sure to have a plan in your home or 
workplace on where to seek shelter in the 
event a warning is issued," say.s University" of 
Oklahoma meteorology" professor and storm 
researcher Howie Bluesiein* For shelter, a 
basement or windowless interior room 
at the building's lowest level is die safest 
optiott. Cars offer no protection and can 
easily be overturned by high winds* The 
speed with which a tornado can change 
direction makes attempting to out-drive ii 
potentially fatal. If you re caught outdoors, 
go to a sturdy building and avoid bridges, 
overpasses^ and structures with large roofs 
like gy^mnasiums. If no safe cover is available, 
then a ditch or depression is your best bet* 
Lie flat and cover your head with your 
hands to protect it from flying debris. 
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FRONTIER COUNTRY 

1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Oktahoma Tourism & Recreation Department 


OKLfltlOrtfl 
nfiiivt flftEPicir 


1 - 800 - 652 - 6 S 52 




CafI or visU our award winnfrrg 
website for your FREE Visitors 
Guide or Meeting and Eveni 
Ptannsrs Guide' 


Convention and Vidioft Bureau 

wmwv 


St AH rAlRGROUNll. OKLAHUMA UTY. OK 


TKURSIIAV EVtNING 


FRiDAY & SATURDAV 10 AM - 7PM 
Sunday 11 am - 5 pm 


Friday Moon Evening 
Saturday Noon evening 
Sunday Noon 


Rlh lARTH OfMClS ^ Mu^iui« 
Jloa Nf WH\y Sj 
URiAHOMA Cut, ok 7JII1 


Visit the 

Award -Winning 


Named Top K)0 U.S, Event,' 

M,i\- 27 - 29 . 20 n‘> 
in historic Guthrie 

• Over 100 performdnces 

* The vvtirUl s best bfHijn 
bands anti solo artists 

GREAT FA.MILY FUN! 

Fur Ik ket sehei.]Lke 
kiftnrmalioiT call: 

v^ 'v^ btT n j o [ e s t i Vci l . c o m 

1 -SavOK BANJO 


Ihey're beautiful, lliey're jwwerful. They're vulnerable. 


Hunters CF THE SKY 

They're coming. 

Feb. 19 through May 30 

The University oi Oklahoma 

S.'kM Noble Oki.ahoma 

MusEinvi OF Natural Hbtory 

2401 CImiiiautjua Avenue. Nonnan (405) 325-47! 2 www.snoinnli.ou.edu 

77iif Univr/itirf of Okiuitoimi is ufi niuai opptwUmfy itistitutim. 








Emergency 


Driving 

Its hcs t tioc to drive in 
inclement wciithen but if yon 
must, take precautions* Snow, 
rain, hail, and ice all cause reduced trac- 
tion* Awareness of the traffic How around 
you and reducing your speed will lessen 
the likelihood of getting into an accident. 
Avoid sudden braking and abrupt chaitges 
in speed or direction, all of which can 
cause loss of vehicle controL Your drivers 
ed teacher was right: If you find yourself 
losing traction, drive into the direction 
of the skid. Placing a btAvy bag of sand 
or cat litter in the trunk of a rcar-w heel- 
drive car will help improve traction on 
icy roadways* In all situations, keep your 
windows and mirrors defrosted and 
defogged and have an ice scraper on hand 
in case of frozen precipitation. 

Extreme Temperatures 

[ Overexertion is a leading 
cause of injury in both hot 
and cold weather* WhethcT 
tc^ratures are sweltering or frigid, limit 
outdoors. In warm w^eather, 
acfivitres during che 
evening and wear lightweight* 
breathable doihiiig. Drink 
steer clear o f alcohol* 


which is dehydrating* Its a good idea to 
wear sunscreen (SPF 15 or higher) for 
any outdoor activity, regardless of lenv 
peratLire* Spend the bulk of your time in 
air-conditioned environments and avoid 
prolonged sun exposure. On cold days, 
*siay warm with loosely layered clothing 
and a hat; most of your body's hear loss 
occurs through your head* Covering your 
mouth with a scarf is a good way to keep 
lungs protected. Falls are a big risk when 
outdoor surfaces are icy* so combat the 
elements with rock salt or cat litter. 


weather conditions can atfecUhe 
comtorts of home and travel, if an 

Tm or thunderstorm strikes down 

your electricity orasnowstom^ 

you in your tracks, he sure to have 

these items on hand. 

Flashlights 
Batteries 
Bottled water 
First-aid kit 

Cellular and corded phone 

Emergency telephone numbers 

Prescription medications 
Blankets 

Nonperishable foods 
Fire extinguisher 


Help Is on the Way 

These websites will provide practical information to keep you updated and safe. 


dps.state.ok.us 
The Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Public Safety 
website provides state- 
wide road conditions and 
updates. 

fema.gov 

The FEMA website in- 
cludes comprehensive 
information on how 
to handle all facets of 
natural disasters. 


newsokxom 
The Oklahoman and 
News 9’s website weath- 
er link includes current 
conditions, forecasts, and 
radar images. 

redcmss.org 

On the American Red 
Gross website, viewers 
can access disaster 
updates and weather 
safety information. 


weather.com 
Forecasts, and local 
severe weather alerts are 
available on the Weather 
Channel website. 

noaa.gov 

Viewers wiilfind weather 
news, maps, watches, 
and warnings on the 
National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administra- 
tion website. 


weatlier.gov and nssi* 
noaa.gov 

Warnings, forecasts, radar 
Images, and safety infor- 
mation is abundant on the 
National Weather Service 
and National Severe Storm 
Laboratory’s websites. 

oge.com 

Oklahoma Gas & Electees 
website records informa- 
tion on power outages. 


We'll keep you advised 
— News 9 meteorologist Gary England 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Shop Okl ahomaTod ay 



Centennial Coins 

The first in a scries of six 
I Centennial coins to be re- 
\ leased by 2007* Each coin 
jj, comes with certificate 

of authenticity. 
Available in 

- \ Bronze, Gold 

* I plate, and *999 

-®l I solid Silver* 

fl| If Bronze: $10;00, 

SJIJ dy $25.00, 

Silver: $50.00. 


Oklahoma DVD 

Celebrate the 
Oklahoma spirit* 57 
minutes. $19*95 


Oklahoma 24/7 

This l44“page 
volume was created 
from the America 
24/7 project. The 
557 digital photo- 
graphs contained in 
the book were taken 
during a single week 
by Oklahoma pho- 
tographers. Hard- 
back, $24*95. 


^ piyg fiHiLe 


Five Chilie Salsa 

Shooting Star Farms has created 
this saisa from five differenr 
chiles blended together. Not toe 
hot, not too mild, this salsas 
just right for everyone’s palate. 
12 oz. jar, $5,50 


This delightful book contains over 250 
mouth-watering recipes, a bread-baking 
guide, and a unique international ingredient 
chart* Hardback, $21.95. 


Bling 

Strut your stuff with one of these 
■ exquisite jeweled pins* Each is made 
f with brilliant Austrian crystals en- 
or silver metal. 


cased in either gold 
1 13/16” diameter, 
$25.00 each. 


Oklahoma State Flag 

Show your state pride with an of- 
ficial state flag. 3’ x 5*. $35.00 


* 1 -State Seal Gold 

• 2-Stare Seal Silver 
•3-TU 

4- OSU 

5- OU 


form in this issue, or 
oklahomatoday.com. 


Use the order 
shop online at 
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EVENTSGUIDE 

A Guide to Activities and Events Statewide 


BARTLESVILLE 

Community Center 300 SE Adorns. Moy !4, 
Christopher O'Riley & the Bartiesville Symphony 
Orchestra. May 23, Peoce, Love, and Dance, 
(918) 336*2787 

Frank Phillips Home 1 107 SE Cherokee. June 
I 3, Young Musicians Recital. June 1 6, Flapper 
Age Style Show. June 17, Vintage Hat moking. 
June 1 8, Gourd-geous Birdhouse Classes, [91 8] 
336-9900 

LoQuinta Foster Mansion 2201 Silverlake 
Rd. June 11, 13, 16, Monsion Tours. June 15, 
Garden Party. (918) 335-4826 

Price Tower Arts Center 5 1 0 S Dewey. May 
1-22, Dennis Oppenheim: Indoors, Outdoors. 
Moy 3 2, 26, June 9, 23, Coppertones: A 
Night of Jazz. June 3-30, Building Images: 70 
Years of Photography of Hedrich Blessing. (91 8] 
336-4949 

Shakespeare in the Pork Moy 12-14, Sooner 
Park. |9 18) 336-3311 

Relay for Life Golf Tournament May 1 4, Adams 
Municipal Golf Course. (918) 331-1760 

Biplane Expo 2005 June 3-4, Fronk Phillips Field. 
(918) 622-8400 

Jubilee Quilter's Guild Quiltfest 2005 June 
10-1 1, Ok I a homo Wesleyan University. (918) 
331-9080 

High Tea & the Art of the Bath June 1 3-1 4, 
2001 Radar Hill. (918) 338-2276 

OK Mozart Outdoor Concert June 17, 
Woolaroc Museum & Wildlife Preserve, 1918] 
3360307 

BRISTOV/ 

Spring Wine Festivoi May 7, Nuyako Creek 
Winery. (918) 756-8485 

Tabouli Festival May 13-14, Downtown. (918] 
367-5531 

Wridf lower 5K Run May 1 4, Mo in Street. (91 8) 
367-5531 

Creek County Ag Tour May 19, Mid-America 
Stockyards. (918) 367-21 13 

CHECOTAH 

Civil War Life Program Moy 21 , Honey Springs 
Battlefield Site, (91 8| 473-5572 

Blues at the Beach Moy 29, Loke Eufoulo State 
Pork. (918] 689^607 

Old Seltiere Day & Porode June 1 1 , Downtown. 
(918) 473-2070 

DUNCAN 

Chisholm Trail Heritage Center 1 000 Chisholm 
Troil. May 7, Cowboy Festival & Chuck wag on 
Cook-off. May 7-14, Western Heritage Art 
Invitotional, (580) 252-6692 

Downtown May 7, Chisholm Trait Stampede 
Parade. June 25, Founder's Day. (580] 252- 
8696 


Stephens County Fair & Expo Center 1618 
S 13th. Moy 6-7, Chisholm Troil Stampede 
PRCA Rodeo. May 7, Chisholm Trail Stampede 
Rodeo Dance. May 20-22, Sooner Boer Goat 
Classic. May 27-30, Clyde Burk Memorial 
Roping. June 10-12, South Central Dairy 
Goat Show. June 24-26, Robbit Show. (580) 
255-3231 

Hist^rkol Home Tours June 25, Citywide. (580) 
252-0717 

Lion's Club Rodeo jurne 25, Cbude Gill Rodeo 
Areno. (580) 255-3644 

EDMOND 

Edmond Arts Festival May 1 , Downtown. (405) 
249-9391 

Student Choreography Showcase May 5, 

UCO's Mitchell Hall Theater. (405) 974-3375 
Jozz & Blues Festival May 28-29, Stephenson 
Park. (405] 341-3321 

Kids All-American Fishing Derby June 4, 

Spring Creek Park. (405] 2 1 6-7470 

Shokespeore in the Park; The Merry Wives 
of Windsor June 1 6-30, Hafer Pork. (405) 
34ai 222 

GROVE 

Civic Center 1720 S Main. May 21, June 18, 
Cruise to Grove. June 10-11, American Heritage 
Music Festival (918) 786-9079 
Lendonwood Gardens 1308 W 13th. May 
1 , Arts in the Gorden. June 4, Home Garden 
Tour. (913) 786-2930 

HODGEN 

Tolklrtg Trees Campground & Spa TO Miles 

South of Heavener on S.H. 59/270. May 2, 
High School Drum Line Competition. May 5, 
Cinco de Mayo Contino Party, May 7, Fiesta 
Party. Moy 14, Kids Fishing Derby. May 28, 
Spring Fling Mountain Bikes. June 4, Safori Party. 
(918) 653-2187 

LAWTON 

Leslie Powell Gallery 620 SW D. May 7, 
Art Show Opening: lAO Works on Paper 
May 19, Lunch Bag Lecture: Other Cultures: 
Why Are You Standing in My Space? (580) 
357-9526 

Wichita Mountains Nat'l Wildlife Refuge 

25 Miles Northwest of Lawton. Moy 21 , 28, 
Wildflower Walk. June 3-4, Stars Over th© 
Wichitos. June I 1-12, 18-19, 25-26, Wildlife 
Bus Tour. (580) 429-3222 
Arts for All Festival May 13-15, Shepler Pork, 
(5801 248-5384 

Armed Forces Day Parade May 20, Downtown. 
(580) 355-3541 

The Wizard of Oz June 10-12, McMohon 
Memorial Auditorium. (580) 355-1600 


McALESTER 

Armed Forces Day Celebration Moy 6-7, 
Citywide. (918) 423-2550 
ftoJian Festival May 28-29, Pittsburg County 
Regionoi Expo Center. (91 3| 426-2055 
Golden Eagle Run June 18, Loke Eubulo. (918) 
689-7751 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civifized Tribes Museum 1101 Honor 
Heights. May 9-14, Celebrating Chickasaw 
Traditions. June 6-11, Celebrating Choctow 
Troditions. (918) 683-1701 
Renaissance Faire Moy 1, 6-8, 14-15, 21-22, 
Castle of Muskogee. (918) 687-3625 
Herbot Spring Market May 7, 801 W 
Okmulgee. (9 1 8) 4 87-3474 
Success Expo 2005 May 1 0, Civic Center. (91 8) 
682-2401 

NORMAN 

Andrews Park Daws iSt Webster, May 1 , May 
Fair Arts Festival. June 23-25, Jozz in June. 
(405) 366-8095 

Firehouse Art Center 444 S Flood. May 20- 
22, ArchitecTOUR. June 1 0-30, Norman High 
School, Middle School, ond Eiementary Art 
Show. (405) 329-4523 


OETA PROGRAM NOTES 


MAY 

2: Viciory to the Paci8c> 8 p»m. 

A tm-haur program about the bank pfOkmaum, the 
bioodim fight pfWorM War II 
4 % 1 1, 18: The People’s Busin^t 7 p.m» 

State laumtakers amtoer ilue eah-m questhnSr 
1 1: James Dean: Sense Memories^ 9 prttt. 

77v teries premiere ^American Masters ^phres the lifi 
of a film icon. 

18: Ray Charles; The Gctiius of Sod, 9 p.m. 

Includes fiatage ofWilik Nelson. Johnny Carsotu msd 
Quiney Jones urith tite famed sold singer 
28: Oklahoma Fotmdailon for Excellence, 8 p,m. 

Recognition for outstanding state suidenu and teachers 
29; National Memorial Day Concert, 7 p»ra» 

A broademt of the annual sendee at the US. Capitol 

JUNE 

I: Ella Fitzgerald; Something to Live For 8 p.m. 

Traces the J^y-eight-year career of a sinpng legend 
8: Gene Kelly: Anatomy of a Dancer, 8 p.^m. 

A profile of one of Americas most belotfed hig-teteen 
dancers 
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lake Thunderi>ird Boathouse 1 4300 Boathouse. 
May 6-8, US Sailing Keel Boat Class. May 2 1 , 
June 1 8, Thunderbird Sailing Club Meeting. June 

4, 11, 18, 25, Sailing Practice. June 6-13, Adult 
Dinghy Sailing Class. June 20-25, Sailing Smart 
Sailing Camp. (405) 447-4974 

Little River Zoo 3405 SE 1 20th. May 1 3, Junior 
Zookeeper Campout & Scavenger Hunt. May 30- 
June 3, June 6-1 0, 13-17, 20-24, 27-30, Junior 
Zookeeper Summer Camp. (405) 366-7229 
Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History 2401 Chautauqua. May 1-June 30, 
Wine, Water, and Olive Oil: Vessels from the 
Mark Alan Everett Collection. Moy 21, The 
Naturalist's Notebook: Techniques of Field 
Sketching. 

The Fantasticks May 6-8, 12-14, Sooner Theatre. 
(405) 321-9600 

Norman Children's Chorus Spring Concert 

May 7, Catlett Music Center. (405) 329-0170 
Around the World at the Fr^ June 1 2, Fred 
Jones Jr. Museum of Art. (405) 325-3270 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

ASA Hall of Fame Stadium 2801 NE 50th. 
May 1 1 -1 4, Big 1 2 Softball Championship. June 
2-8, NCAA Women's College World Series. 
(405) 236-5000 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley. May 20, Steve 
James & Delray. May 25, Paul Geremia. (405) 
524-0738 

City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing. May 
1-31, Back to Basics Photography Exhibit. May 1 - 
3 1 , Eye Spy. June 1 8-30, Hands On: Squiggles, 
Wiggles & Giggles. (405) 951-0000 
Civic Center Music Hall 201 N Walker. May 1 3- 
15, 2a22, 27-29, Dirty Blonde. May 14, Gala 
Season Finale. June 10-12, 16-19, 23-26, 30, 
Inventing Van Gogh. (405) 297-2264 
JRB Art at the Elms 2810 N Walker. May 
27-June 30, Lost & Found: Carol Whitney. 
June 1 0-30, Gallery Artists Group Show. (405) 
528^336 

Oklahoma City Museum of Art 415 Couch. 
May 1 -June 1 2, Margaret Bourke-White, 1 927- 
1 936. June 30, Mid-Century USA: American Art 
& Design, 194ai960. (405) 236-3100 
Oklahoma City Zoo & Botanical Garden 
2101 NE 50th. May 7. Zoolympics. June 
17, Zoobilation. June 18, Summer Season 
Celebration. (405) 424-3344 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. May 1-June 1, 
ExploraZone. May 1-June 5, Hubble Vision 2. 
May 1 -June 1 0, Lewis & Clark: Great Journey 
West. May 1-June 30, Gemini VI Spacecraft 
Exhibit. May 5, Space Day. (405) 602-6664 
Not'l Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 
1700 NE 63rd. May 1-8, Brent Phelps: 
Photographing the Lewis & Clark Trail. May 
1-June 30, Fred Beaver & Acee Blue Eagle; 
Oklahoma Indian Artists. May 28-29, Chuck 
Wagon Gathering & Children's Cowboy 
Festival. June 6-30, Field and Studio: Western 
Hunting Photography. June 10-11, Prix de West 
Invitational Art Exhibition, Sale & Seminars. 
(405) 478-2250 

State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 10th. May 16-21, 
Nat'l Reining Horse Association Derby. June 3- 

5, Red Earth Native American Cultural Festival. 
June 1 6-2 1 , Non-Pro Cutting Horse Event. June 
27-30, Nat'l Appaloosa Horse Show. (405) 
948-6704 


Oklahoma Windscape 

Your currents 
rush in gusts 

through the invisible ocean 
we live in. 

In every tree 
crowds of leaves 
rise in unison, 
their seeds 

setting out on journeys. 

We, however, 
hurry home, 

hear murmurous friction, 
you sharpening 
yourself on stone. 

In the eaves 
you're a child 
trying to breathe life 
back Into a broken whistle. 
You set a-quiver 
window panes, 
you cause the stagger 
of a loose shutter. 

We huddle in basements, 
in hallways, 
pray our card house 
of long-laid plans 
won't get swept away. 

— Fred Alsberg 

Fred Alsberg teaches English at 
Southwestern Oklahoma State 
University in Weatherford. 


Prudence & the Dragon May 1-15, Oklahoma 
Children's Theatre. (405) 951-001 1 
Paseo Arts Festival May 28-30, Paseo District. 
(405) 525-2688 

Memorial Day Ceremony May 30, 45th 
Infantry Division Museum. (405) 424-5313 
Sovereignty Symposium June 1-2, Cox Business 
Services Convention Center. (405) 522-7875 
In Celebration of Red Earth 2005 June 4-1 8, 
Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery. (405) 685-6162 
Charlie Christian Int'l Jazz Festival June 7-1 2, 
Bricktown. (405) 524-3800 
deadCENTER Film Festival J une 9- 1 2, 
Downtown. (405) 808-4575 
Aerospace Int'l Airshow June 17-19, Will 
Rogers World Airport. (405) 685-9546 


OKMULGEE 

Downtown May 1, '50s Bash. June 3-5, Pecan 
Festival. (918) 756-6172 

Okmulgee State Park 5 Miles West of Okmulgee 
on S.H. 56. May 21, Doo-Dah Day. May 28, 
Humane Society Adoption Day. (918) 756- 
5971 

PAWHUSKA 

Osage County Fairgrounds South of Pawhuska 
on S.H. 99. May 20-22, OCIB Mayfit Bike Rally. 
June 17-19, Cattlemen's Convention. June 19, 
Ben Johnson Memorial Steer Roping. (918) 
287-1208 

Nat'l Indian Taco Championships May 7, 

Cultural Park. (918) 287-1208 

SHAWNEE 

Expo Center S.H. 177 & Leo. May 27-28, 
Muskogee Kennel Club Dog Show. May 29- 
30, Seminole Kennel Club Dog Show. (405) 
275-7020 

Farming Heritage Festival June 17-18, 
Shawnee Feed Center. (405) 623-2834 

Knight's Annual Car Show June 25, Woodland 
Park. (405) 275-0241 

STILLWATER 

Juried Student Art Exhibition May 1-6, 
Gardiner Art Gallery. (405) 744-6016 

Summer Gardenfest June 1 1 , OSU Botanical 
Garden. (405) 744-6460 

Zucchini Festival June 1 8, Multi Arts Center. 
(405) 747-8084 

TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center 21192 S Keeler. 
May 7, June 4, Weekend Family Research 
Workshop. May 2 1 , Gospel Sing & Hog Fry. 
June 4, Cherokee Saturday. June 1 1 , Tear Dress 
Making. (918) 456-6007 

TULSA 

Gilcrease Museum 1 400 N Gilcrease Museum. 
May 1-June 30, Machu Picchu: Unveiling the 
Mystery of the Incas. May 17, Jazz Night 
Featuring System Groove. June 2 1 , Jazz Night 
Featuring Earl Clark. (918) 596-2700 

Expo Square 4145 E 21st. May 1, Oklahoma 
Palomino Horse Show. May 7, 14, 21, 28, 
June 4, 11, 18, 25, Tulsa Flea Market. May 
13, OU vs. OSU Baseball. May 13-15, Mid- 
Continent Kennel Club Agility Trials. May 
14-15, Oklahoma Pinto Horse Show. May 21, 
Tennessee Walking Horse Show. May 21-22, 
Crossfire Team Roping. May 28-30, Tulsa Area 
Pony Show. June 2-5, Nat'l Barrel Horse Super 
Show. June 10-12, Gem Faire. June 10-12, 
Leake Auto Auction. June 15-24, Pinto World 
Championship Show. (918) 744-1 1 1 3 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford. 
May 1-15, Oklahoma Landscape Painters. May 
1-June 26, Focus 2. May 1-June 30, A Lasting 
Legacy. May 1-June 30, LANDed: Innovative 
Garden Structures. May 22-June 30, Cesar 
Pelli & Associates: Architecture of Response. 
(918) 748-5309 
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Sherwin Miller Museum of Jewish Art 2021 E 
7 1st St. May 1-15, Going Home: Eastern Europe 
in the 21st Century. May IJune 5, Assignment: 
Rescue, 1 940 1 94 1 . (9 1 8) 492-1 8 1 8 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. May 7-8, 
Ins Show. May 14-15, Garden Club Spring 
Show. May 14, June 1 1, IV\ Green Thumbs 
Gardening Adventures. May 21-22, Rose 
Show & Sate. June 1 1, Dayhty Show. (918) 
746-5125 

TuUo Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2nd. 
May 1 , Cavolleria Rustican a/Pag! ioccl May 7, 
Hayden's "The Creation." May 10-15, Smokey 
joe's Cafe. May 1 5, American String Quartet. 
Moy 20, George Corlin. May 20-21, Teada. 
May 28-29, June 1-4, The Cemetery Club. June 
1 0, Piano; Teresa Walters, June 15, 17, 18, 
21, 25, 26, The Mikado. June 19, 26, LOOK 
Cabaret Performance. June 30, Fiddler on the 
Roof. (9181 596-2525 

River Shops &ike Ride May 1, River Wesi Festivol 
Pork. (918) 596-2001 

Oklahoma Blues Festival Moy 6-7, Brody Arts 
District. (91 8] 582-7239 

Kip Stratton: Book Signing Moy 15, Steve's 
Sundry Books & Mogazines. f918) 743-3544 

Oklohomal June 10-30, Dlscoverylondl (918) 
245-6552 

Amadeus Plano Festivoljune 20-30, Olywide. 
(918) 745-0743 

Green Country Water Gorden Society 
Pond Tour June 25-26, Metro Area. (918) 
2980021 


OUT & ABOUT 

ADA June Bug Bosh, June 1 1, Downtown. (580) 
436-1600 

ALTUS Rock N Rumble, Moy 6-7, Downtown. (580) 
482-2277 

ANADARKO Vietnom Veterans Celebration, Moy 
27-29, Wichita Tribal Pork. (405) 247-2425 
ANTLERS Homecoming Celebration, June 17-18, 
Downtown. (580) 298-2488 
BIG CABIN Grape Escapades, May 14, June 
1 1, Cabin Creek Vineyard & Winery. (918] 
783-5218 

BLACKWELL Streeter's Rod Run, June 25-26, 
AAemortol Park. (580) 363-4195 
BRAGGS Green leof State Pork, 3 Miles South of 
Broggs on S.H. 10. June 4, ACTION Dogs. June 
1 1, Fishing Clinic 8c Derby. (91 8) 487-7125 
BROKEN ARROW Rooster Days Festivol, Moy 
13-15, Moin Street (918) 251-1518 
BROKEN BOW Kiomichi Owa-Chlto Festival, 
June 16-18, Beavers Bend Stote Park. (580) 
584-3393 

BUFFALO Garage Sale Buffalo Market, May 1 , 
Cifywide. (5801 735-2521 
CANTON Canton Loke Walleye Rodeo, May 1 2- 
15, Canton Lake. (580) 886-2401 
CHEROKEE Birding & Crystal Festival, May 1 , Salt 
Ploins Nat'l Wildlife Refuge. (580) 596-3053 
CLAREMORE Good Of' Days, June 25, J.M. Davis 
Arms & Historical Museum. (9 1 8) 341-3707 
C UNTON Art Show at the Park, June 4, Acme Brick 
Park. (580) 323^5589 


COALGATE Countywide Trader Day & Wheels in 
the Pork Festivol, June 3-5, 45th Infantry Park. 
(580)927-21 19 

COLBERT Golden Harvest Doy, June 25, Esbenshade 
Farms. (580| 283-3453 

COiUNSVILLE Hogs 'n Hot Rods June 1 1, Main 
Street. (918] 371-5530 

DAVENPORT Nettle Davenport Day, May 7, 
Downtown. (91 8) 377-2355 

DEL CITY Shriners & Armed Forces Parade, Moy 
21, Downtown. (405) 677-1910 

DEWEY Washington County Folrgrounds, 1 1 09 N 
Delaware. June 4, Antique 5? Collectible Fair. June 
25, Mainline Train Show. (91 8] 534-2600 

DURANT Magnolia Festival, June 4-5, Downtown. 
(580) 924-1550 

EL RENO Burger Doy Festivol, May 7, Downtown. 
|405] 262-8888 

EL RENO A Small-Town Weekend, June 3-5, Adams 
Park. (405) 324-2081 

ENID Jazz on the Moln, June 4, 1 1 4 W Broadway. 
(580)234-1052 

ENID Shakespeare in the Pork: A Comedy of Errors, 
June 24-26, Government Springs Park. [580) 
234-2307 

FAIRV1EW Show of the Arts, June 25, Major County 
Fair Building. (580) 227-4709 

FORT GIBSON Cor, Truck, & Motorcycle Show, June 
10-11, Downtown. (91 8] 478-4780 

FOSS Kids Fishing Derby, June 11 , Foss Lake. [580) 
592^433 

GLENPOOL Block Gold Days, May 5-7, Black Gold 
Park. (918) 322-3505 





In onticipotion of Okfahma To(k^s 50th 
onniverSQfy in 2006, we're looking for 
your favorite Anecdotes, issues, stories, 
or items inspired by the magazine. Each 
reader who plies us with tales and totems 
will receive an Oklahoma state lopel pin or, 
if you choose, o surprise gift. 


Oklahoma 


TODAY 


Emoil, fax, or mail to; editonol@DklnhcmfltQday.mm 
1 5 North Robifisoii, Suite 1 00, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02 
(40S) 522'4S88 


A Non-Profit, 



Ecumenical 
Retreat 
Center 
Welcoming 

7 -_ All P.O. Box 158 - Des Moines, NM 88418 

(505)278-3002 
WWW, mandalBcen ter. org 

The Mcmdaki Cetuev is a attiet, peacefid place for rest, reflection and renew al The center 
offers gf^at food, heanti/id accommodations and stioming views of the high plains and 
volcanic peaks of non heas tern New Mexico. Upcoming pmgrams incltfde: 

m/. 

celebrate the embodiment oi your spirit and awaken to your inherent beauty through 
communion with nature, gentfe body movement, visualization, meditation pd creative 
play. Explore the vital connection between body and spirit through facilitated group 
experiences, relaxation and personal reflection. Retreat leaders are Li.sa \\ hitlow, M.A., 
D, Min*, professional counselor, and Carol Lett, registered occupational therapist* Fee: 
$300. 

Landscape Painting with .Acrylics, Friday, June 24 - VVedncsdiiy, June 29, Paint New 
Mexico landscapes selected for their beauty and diversity. For anisis and would-be 
artists, adults and young people. Instructor Martin Montoya works in bold colors with a 
whimsical touch. His work is widely displayed in galleries In the w estern US, Hawaii and 
Europe. Fee: $380. 

Creativity Week. Monday; July 24 - Saturday, Julv 30* Learn to make micaceous clay 
pottery with Shclden Nunez- V'elardc. Jicarilla Apache potter and artist. Learn to prepare 
the ha’nd-dug day, shape the not, and fire it in the traditional way. Shelden's work is 
increasingly recognized, including participation in the Santa Fe Market. Fee: 
S400/lndrvidual or $750/Couple. 

Fees include tuitioHj double occupancy room and meals. 
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GORE Troul Tournament, May 6-6, MarVal Resort. 
(918) 489-2295 

GUTHRIE OCA Range Roundup, June 3-4, Lazy E 
Arena. (405) 282-7433 

GUYMON Pioneer Days, May 6-8, Otywide. 
1580) 333-3376 

HARRAH Heritage Fesftvol, May 14, Heritoge 
Park. (405) 454-6620 

HASKELL Stone Bluff Lavender Festivol, June 4, 
Lavender Hill Farm, (918) 482 2338 
HINTON Oklohoma Geocaching Rocks, May 
14-15, Red Rock Canyorr State Pork. (405) 
72B-3341 

HOBART Arts on the Squore, May 2 1 , Courthouse 
Squore. |580) 726-2533 
KETCHUM Cinco de Mayo Chill Cook-off, Moy 7, 
Pelican Landing. (91 8] 782-3214 
KINGFISHER Northwest Oklahoma Junior Rodeo, 
May 28, Rodeo Arena. [405) 375-4745 
LANGLEY Home of Hope Banquet & Spring Home 
& Gorden Tour, May 13-14, Grond Lake Areo. 
[918] 782-3214 

ME PI CINE PARK 97th Birthday Cetebrallon, June 
25, Town Center. (580] 529-2974 
MIAMI Heart of America Rodeo, June 17-18, 
Ottawa County Foirgrounds. [918] 542-4481 
NARDIN Nardin Heritoge Celebration, Moy 28, 
Moin Street, (580) 363-4760 
PAULS VALLEY Heritage Days Rodeo & Forode, 
June 23-25, Roundup Club Arena. [405] 238- 
2776 

PAWNEE Pawnee Steam & Gas Engine Show, 
May 6-8, Steam Park Grounds. [918) 762- 
2108 

PERKINS Meot in the Middle BBQ Cook-off, Moy 
28, Twin Lakes. (405) 547-2158 
POCOLA Spring Festival, Moy 7, Wild Things 
Farm. (918)626-4053 

PONCA CITY Kow Fest, June 1 1 , tCow Lake, (580) 
762-9494 

ROTE A U Quift Show, June 3-4, Bob Lee Kidd Civic 
Center, [918] 647-8231 

PRYOR Country Fever, June 9-12, 4 Miles North 
of Pryor. (918) 824-2288 
SAPULPA Route 66 Blowout. June 4, Downtown. 
(913) 224-5709 

SEMINOLE Gusher Doys, June 2-4, Downtown. 
(405) 382-3640 

5TILWELL Strawberry Festivol, May 1 4, Downtown. 
(918) 696-3355 

TISHOMINGO Not1 Noodling Tournament & 
Festival, June 17-18, Pennington Creek Park. 
(580) 37 1-2 1 75 

TONKAWA Tonkowo Tribal Powwow, June 24-26, 
Trlbol Powwow Grounds. (580) 628-256) 
TRIBBEYBaltleflre 2005, June 1 1-1 2 Jude 'njody 
Ranch, (405] 899-4476 

TUTTLE Sil ver City Antique Tractor, Engine and 
Equipment Show, May 20-22, Schrock Park. 
(405) 392-4947 

VICI Great Western Troil Drive, June 2-4, 
Countywide. [580] 926-3346 
WALTERS Expo Art Fest, May 7, Colton County 
Agricultural Expo Building. (580) 875-2 1 44 
WEWOKA Cedar Street Blues & Jozz Festivol, June 
25, Downtown. (405) 257-5485 
WILBURTON Model Airplane Fly-In, June 4, 
Wifburton Airport. (91 8) 465-2759 
WOODWARD Fi ne Arts Competition, Moy 2-June 
25, Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum. (580] 
256^S136 

YUKON Festivol of the Child, Moy 7, City Park, 
(405] 354-7208 



Twtsfer star Bill Paxton with Unda Wade^ Cheryl Miller, and Louise Wropp 


Twist and Shout 

Wakifa Museum Hails Ten-YearOld Twist of Fate 


In the decade since pro- 
duction of the feature film 
Twts/er forever changed the 
town of Wakita^ thousands 
have visited the Twister the 
Movi e Mus e u m . They 11 
hove even more reason this 
spring, the museum's tenth 
anniversary. 

Inside the old brick build- 
ing, visitors view behind-tbe’ 
scenes video, autogrophs, 
storm photos, a Twister 
pinball machine, and vari- 
ous production oddities. 

Beyond the tangible, 
though, is o lasting legacy. 
When Warner Brothers 


Studios shot the film, they 
brought more than movie 
stars and left things better 
than they found them. 

"Wakita was a mess," 
soys Linda Wade, museum 
director A massive hail- 
storm had wrecked Wakito 
on June 3, 1993, but 
the studio found much to 
like* "'We were o town in 
Tornado Alley with plenty 
of damaged buildings 
to manufacture debris," 
Wade says. 

On top of o federal 
grant, the community re- 
ceived $ 1 00,000 in de- 


molition and cleanup work 
from the film's production. 

"Much more of Wakita 
received help than would 
have without Tw/sfer," says 
Wade —Cindy Kelly 

A4oy 28 to June 5, the 
museum celebrates its tenth 
anniversary with several 
special events. Admission 
to Twister the Movie Mu- 
seum is free, but donations 
are appreciated. Open f 
to 5 p.m. April to October. 

1 0 1 West Mo/n Street in 
Wokita. (580)594-2312; 
twistercountry.com. 


Visit oklahomafodayxom or travelok.com for more listings. 

Dales ond times ore subject to change; please confirm before ottendSng ony event. The Events Guide 
is a free service published on o space-available basis. To be considered, please mail o notice of 
the event that includes date, place, address, and both □ contact tefephone number and o phone 
number that con be published. Notices must arrive at Oktahoma To<Jay three calendar months prior to 
publication (i,e. September /October 2005 events must arrive by June 1). Events Guide, Oklahoma 
Todoy, 15 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahomo City, OK 73 1 02. Fox: (405) 522-4588. Email; 
eventsguide@oklahomatodoy.com. We cannot toke listings over the telephone. 

Answers to OKT Kids, page 77; Photos top to bottom, cumulus; altocumulus; cirrus; stratus 
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GREEN COUNTRY 


1-800-922-2118 • www.greencountryok.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Ofdahoma Tourism 3 Recreation Department 


OKLfItlOMfl 
nnrivf (Wfpiar, 


1-800-652-6552 



lACKIE COOPER 

IMPORTS 

PRESENTS 


TULSA ZOO • APRIL 1 - JULY 31 


ITfl) 6fi9-«efl0 TULSAZaO.ORG 
JACKIECaOPERIWPORTSXOM 




Saturday, June 4 
8am - 4pm 
Downtown ^pulpa 
on Historic Route 66 

^ssic Cars 

^od • ^jofts 

^mily Fun 

^ildren's Actmties 

Sapulpa Main Street 
9f&22^~S709 
sapulpamoinsfreet.com 




"'We are really nice people, but odd/ 
Colonel Robert C. Miller on meteorologists 


ii 

; \ - fL tij 


Chasing tornadoes seems glamorous for weother photographers like Gene 
Rhoden/ above/ or o fictional Twister character, inset. Meteorologists, on the 
other hand, are scientists more apt to colculote the physks behind o storm 
than chose tornadoes. 


eSe of Difficulty 


METEOROLOGY 10 1; THE REAL DEAL 


OMETHING FUNNYHAPPENED A1 THE UNIVERSITY 
of Oklahoma Sch<x)l of Meteorology in ] 996. A twister hit. 
Actually, it was the movie, Twisier, Hol!)woods h)pcrgIossy, 
hi gh-adren aline talc about a ragtag gang of pluck)' meteorolo- 
gists chasing the big Rinnels throughout central Oklahoma. 

Somehow the hero and heroine manage to track down mul- 
tiple tornadoes while being buffeted by winds that toss cows 
and trucks around like toys. Although unrealistic in many ways, 
the movie had a very real effect at OU» where enrollment in the 
vSehool of Meteorology doubled. To this day among professors, 
its called the Twister Effect. 

Iliere is little doubt this effect helped make OU s School of 
Meteorology the largest in the country, with more than 360 
undergrads and 80 graduate students. Students lured by the 
thrill of high-speed pursuits of elusive cornadic supercells quickly 
discover, however, that meteorology is much more than storm 
chasing. It is real science. And hard science at that. 

“We have 1 50 new students who come to us each year to major 
in meteorology/ says Dr. Fred Carr, director of the School of 


Meteorology, “But wc graduate only 30 percent.” 

While that may sound startling, Carr says OU s graduation rate 
(about forty students earn a bachelors of science degree each year) is 
among the highest in the nation. What prospective meteorologists 
need to know is that meteorology is a branch of applied physics, 
requiring advanced ability in mathematics and science, 

“Some people come to us wanting to be storm chasers, but 
they done have much mathematical or physics ability,” says Carr, 
“They soon find that this is not their cup of tea,” 

For Storm Prediction Center warning coordination meteorolo- 
gist Daniel McCarthy, something about the weather clicked with 
him from age six on. “After that, I always did my best when I 
studied weather in school/ he says. 

McCarthy admits that meteorologists, especially that elite 
band which studies tornadoes, can be a quirky bunch. 

“Tliere is one forecaster here who says he enjoys the 'smorgasbord 
of atmospheric violence that can produce something as beautiful as a 
superceil or a tornado/ he says. “When you say something like that, 
people tend to give you a funny look.” - — Scott Wigton 
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PHOTOGRAPHER KAPEN RHODEN 
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Group Seating 


Whativer Your Group 


Whatever Your Occasion 
OR Destination 


Time Lines Exceeds Your Expectations 


OKLAHOMA S 

Premier Charter 
Service 


g^ooK Your Time Liner TodayI 


6560 S.E. 74TH STREET 
OKLAHOMA CtTY, OK 73135 
(405) 741 -TIME • (066) 895-TlME 

WWW.GOTIMELINES.COM 







The University of Oklahoma 

National Capital for Weather Research and 
Home of Two of Oklahoma's Greatest Museums 


The W.R. Howell Pleistocene Plaza, beautifully illuminated at dusk when 
lights play on the bronze sculpture of the Columbian Mammoth, Is the 
most dramatic view of the Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History. 


• OU's Westzenhoffer Collection of French Impressionism, 
the single most important gift of art ever given to a 
U.S. public university, is displayed in the Fred Jones Jr 
Museum of Art’s new Mary and Howard Lester Wing, 
named in honor of the chairman of the board of the San 
Francisco based Wi!liams-Sonoma Inc. and his wife. The 
collection, which was a bequest from Clara We itzen hotter, 
includes works by Van Gogh. Monet, Renoir Gauguin. 
Pissarro and Vuillard, The cotJection joins other important 
collections at the museum, including the Flelschaker 
collection of 400 major works by the Taos Colony of artists: 
the Thams collection of Southwestern art by members 
of the Taos Colony; the former U,S. State Department 
Embassy art collection: and the Dorothy Dunn collection 
of Native American art. The total collection includes more 
than 8,000 works of art. 


The National Weather Center— one of the largest research centers in 
the world and the premier facility for severe storm research, prediction, 
forecasting and warning — Is being tuiit on the University of 
Oklahomans Research Campus. 


• The $67 million National Weather Center being built on 
CD’s Norman campus will be the largest weather center 
of its kind in the nation, It will house Oil's world-famous 
and highly regarded School of Meteorology as well as 
top federal weather research specialists of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, It will also 
house a weather related museum. 


• OU is home to one of the two largest natural history 
museums in the world associated with a university. The 
Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History has 
more than 5 million artifacts and contains 198,000 square 
feet on 60 acres of land. The museum exhibits include the 
largest Apatosaurus on display in the world and the oldest 
work of art ever found in North America — a lightning bolt 
painted on an extinct bison skull. 


The University of Oklahoma is an eguaf opportunity institution. 


The dramatic netv entrance to the Fred Jones Jr Museum of Art, which 
now faces Elm Avenue, leads the visitor directly tnto the neiv Mary 
and Howard Lester Wing, designed by internationally known architect 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen. 


* Since 1994, some $727 million in construction projects 
have been completed, are under way, or are upcoming 
on Oil's three campuses. Among the largest of the 
current projects are the $83.5 million stadium project: 
the $18.7 million renovation and expansion of historic 
Hoimberg Hall, home of music and dance programs; 
the $19 million addition to the Michael R Price College of 
Business; the $17 million Gaylord Hall for journalism and 
mass communication; and the $27 million Stephenson 
Research and Technoiogy Center. 



